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^%su-^B inwolv^i in ^^uca^ion of handicapped Navajo 
chilflrtn ar^ qxarain^d, BacKgtound s^c^ictis contrast the history of 
treatment for th^ handicapp^a in America wltli thm treatm^Tit rec^iv^i 
by hanaicapp^a Navaj^^^* On^rnDloyniRii^ ^ substaMard housing, lack of 
accessibility within the re^^ryationr cverpo pala tion , language 
b^rri^rs, an^ th ^ r^lq^ionship of th^ Navajo natior: to thf US 
go^^rncn^nt ar^ all ^xolain^d fnik^ iitmtion of handicapp^a 

Narajos unique. P^asDHs for th^ poor quality of cdncatioa in th^ 
Navajo na^.ion ar^ -traced largely to defects in th^ ElA (5tar^au of 
Indian Aefairs) sy^t^m, Th^ n^^i for mcrft on-r es^rvation facilities 
for handicapped Navajos is ^^tr-^is^d, E3cistan+ programs ar ^ briefly 
a^scrib^d, a^ an o^r^in^nt f^d^ral la^^s. Health ca iie%ds ar^ 
listsd, including n^eds for ^arly childhood scree^ingr aiagnosis^ and 
intervention* Ho^i^ing and ^ffiployni^nt ccnsidf lations are also briafly 
adar^ss^d* (CL) 
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Cafe tha badger and ha viil try to break from his prison and 
= :.y Co ragain his native ho la* Chain cha aagle to cha ground ---- he 
will strive to gain his fr^edotnj and Chou|h ha falls, ha will lift 
up his head and look up tu the sky which is home . . ^ 
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The ^^avajo Macinri (pnpuUciQn, 123,000) occupi-3 25,000 squairt 
miles of land Capp roslniacely Cht sir^G of WayC Virginia) straddlina 
threa sCacas (Arlzgnaj Nuw Mexico and Utah) In chy souchwaa t;^ rn 
United StaCes* 

The Nfiivajos coinpirise ''che Isirgeac, ^^^althtesc, mosjt energetic: 
tribe in Anicrlca . . , 

"Ths prograss of cha Navajos is ncchini less chan phanomanal. They 
hava repaauedly demons cracad chac chay ara able learners and adaptors. 
They display extraord tna ry perspicacidy , remarkable physical stanitna 
and superior intallacc. The symphonic functiofiing of chair Inherenc 
aggressiveness, de Ce rmina tion ^ and salf^faich has made ic passible 
for Cham to advance against overwhal^ins odds , far beyond the progress 
actained by ocher Indian tribes." 

This glaw'ing trlbutej written by John Upton Terrell in his book 
Tha Navaio, does not overstate the casa. The achievements of the 
Navajo peopla throu|hout their long hiatory have been^many and outstanding. 

In spita of this, the ^^avajo resarv'acion can be likened today to 
a devreloping nation within the boundaries or the United States wich all 
the problems inherent to underdevelapEaan t ; poverty ^ disease, i|norance, 
unsmployment^ substandard housing, etc. This situaclon is due largely 
to the fact chat the federal, scace, and local governments have fallad, 
for a ^/ariety of reasons to live up to their rssponslbilit ies to the 
Na-^ajo people. 

Nowhera is this more apparent than in their neglact of the phys- 
ically, mentally, and e™tionally handicapped Mavajo. Their problems 
h.^./e been all but ignored in governniane plannini, prograr.ning , funding, 
and adniniscraclon. 



This? =;Uuaclan i.s grjidually bti^iiitiin^ to >:\hn;ij.:i -nr-^' Mavajo 
paranCs of the handicappydj lik^ otUer .K-;t2ric:ia p.TrtDiit;^; befor^^ th^im, 
become aw:\re of thtiir rlghca and chair r^taponatbilities to cheir 
children. Under their pcasaure, ^overntneut ageacieg have slowly begun 
CO bend co the naeds oc handtcappecl Mativa Merica.is. 

In the spring of 1976, the fitsc lacer-Trlbai S>^potiium on the 
subject of handicappad Native Americaiis was held at Window Rackj Arizona 
on the Navajo reservation. Sponsorad by the Plne^ (Tha People^NavaJ o) 
Association of Retarded Citi-ons wl:h the cooperaclon and support of 
the President's Comniituee on Mcf^ntal Rc^ tardauion j the S%inpasium braught 
togather handicapped Native AJnericani^j their parents, friends and 
advocates rron all over the United States for three days of discussion, 

This volume is an Quc|rgwch of that maeting. By examining the 
situation of the handicapped Navajo ^ it is hoped that some light will 
be shed on the unique problenis of all handicapped Native Americans. 
It Is furcher hoped that a renewed effort will be made on the part 
of goverrLment to accept its raspcnaibility in this area and vork with 
Native Americans to irnprove the lo: of their handicapped. 
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The Handica pped Arierica 

Americans hava a long cradicion of ne.gl^scc and ill- 1 r^sa cment at 
Che handicappEd. (For cha purposas of our discussion^ the ttru handi=- 
capped will ancompass che phVi^ically disabled, mducally recardad, 
emottonally dlscurbed and/or mentally ill,) This bahavior Is raotad 
in csnturiES-old cultural attitudes and prejudices our foundirig fathers 
brought with them from Europe, where thoga vrho \^^BrB considered '"abnonnal^' 
^^ere sociatv's ouccasts. ThroughouC history the handlcappad have been 
shunned or hiddan from vi^w in attics j closacs and duageons. 

Although our mathods of treating the handicapped have under|ane 
pcofound chanies in the two hundred yaars since the founding of the 
American republic^ ch€ atcirudas of the Anerican people have not al^^ays 
kept apace. In fact, they have in tha end praventad cha kind of pro- 
gress in traatmant of handicapping conditions on a national scale that 
wa are capabls It is not that we lack the knoc^ledge or the skill 

naedad to improve che lot of the handicapped; what w^e have lacked as a 
nation is tha sQcial, amorional and financial comjnicmerLC neadad to achiave 
a better lira for our handicappad. 

In colonial America^ it was not uncomon for physical or mental ab- 
normalicies to be regarded with suspicionj as the works of the devil^ or 
signs of wlcchcraft. 

During the sijhcaanth century (a period knoOT. as the Age of Snli|ht- 
anraent in Europe) a new spirit of scientific inquiry lead the axploraticn 
on the true origins of physical and n^ental abnoncalicies and the subsaquent 
debunking of siany of the prevailin| mychs re|arding them. 
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The phiUuithruplstB of ch^ iiineCy>ei\t:U C'iMxLury fji: luorc humaua 

Creatment of Eha handicapped :uvi buLlc a3yLuni£i whar^^ thuy couL:! hr^ hoLmad 
and car^d for . ^ 

The t'^enclath Century aaw ch-2 incroducEion of cha concept: of r-2hablli- 
Cation to tm Imicon or ssdical craatinient. tlia goal of rehabilitadion is 
Che complete rasCQranion of che handicapped to nuil and useful livea. 

Whil^ fe^.^i handicapped Americans today hnva to worry about accusations 
of ^//itchctaf t , they are still not abla to participate fully in the main- 
scream of American Ufa. The pramlae of indepand snc^ b.g Id out to theTn in 
ch€ early part of this cencury has noc yec become a raallcy for che majority 
of haridica.ppad Americans, Many ara scill housad in □utmoded inscitutions 
chaf. have never offarad more than tninipal cusEgdial care. Educationj en- 
lightened healch carsj acQnoDic apportunity — the cools necessar/ for 
indepencgac living and ch^ chingi ths majority of U3 take for grancad — are 
beyond th% S^^sp of a great numbar of the disabled. As a result j they con- 
cinue to a:<lst on the fringes of sociecy. 

Around che middle of chis csncury, parents of handicapped childrsn 
dissatisfied with che limited fucure facing their children began to Ofganlze 
into |roup5 for cha purpose of winning for chair children the opporcunlcies 
other childrea took for ir^ntad. Or|anizatlons such as the National Associatiori 
for Recarded Children, the National Fadaration of cha Blind, and tJnited Cerebral 
Palsy gre'-^ out of these early parent tiieacings. W.ere they found a lack of public 
faciiiries for the care of their childrea^ they raised funds and built chair 
own, >Iany privataly operaceq diagnGStic centers, residantial schools^ recrea- 
tional, vocacional and rehabilitation facilitias vera founded by these grouos. 

Perhaps the fr«a-£sc ccnrribu tian these spacial iuCsrest iroups niade 
was in tha area or public educacion ragarding che crua nature of disabling 
conditianJ, rhia affort diii n^itch du-CTChici::e and de-scigmaciza diaabilicy , 
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and laid the g^oandwork tot tmcmnt davel^prnincs in advocacy for the 

tn cha lace 1960's, H^-Vlcii Cak^ri th&ir cue from che succisses of 
che BlacR civtL rlghcs mo^-emenCs ch^ haniicapped and Chelr iup porters 
chafigfed clieir eactics, lastesd of davotLng all their efforts Co che 
craatlon of alttrMCiva facllittes ior the disabled, chey bagan to damand 
cheir rignt to access to public facilicies. They lobbied for state and 
ftdaral I'SgLSla.tian that ^^auld protect the rights of the disabled do 
sarvites 3u^h as free public educatioci and adequace treatmetit ia public 
Health faciLities- In addition, thsy Coolc legal actiori In cha courts 
against those iTiscitutions tha-^ refuisfed ta art in accordance with the 

Id the 19 70 'a the handlciLpped ch^mseT.'/es became mora publicly active 
in chair caiije. They be|an to sp^atcout snd organize in chair owri behalf, 
WltHln a sho timtj they managed to vin unprecedanted publio recQgaition 
a^d support their cause. .AJlChough they still have far to go j thiy stand 
closer to their goal of achieving fit II ciciaenship. 

The^Ka n^d^ _ cap^ed va j 

Long bafore the first European ject^ -^-^ arrived on our shores ^ the 
^ortli ^iiriGsn coatlnenc was populated by a ireat variety of peoples whose 
adcestDrs ntdmi|rated froci the East centLtrtes before. These groups car- 
ried with thes Chair om speclsl s-ttitudes toward and ways of dealing with 
physlca,! and mer^tal abnonnallties . jor the purposas of our discussion, we 
^^ill b% focusiag on one parclcLjlar i^oup □ I Native Mericansj who ac one 
time roamed ffreely throughout che southwes t — the N'avajo, 

Iti order to understand the yravajo attitude coward disability it is 
necissary to kno%/ socechlng abo'^cns Navajo culcura, philosophy^ and outlook 
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on life, rhe ^Tavg^jos hsva a kaen Jensa o£ their position in the naCuraL 
order. It Is thetT cradlcionaL bellaf that NaCyrs is all-powerful and 
rrought with bidden dangers » aad tf\ac chiv' can do aothing but submit to 
its inti^Dmbla will. (This belief Kss a strong basis In reality, for 
cha lif€ of cbi Nsva j 0 aas tradicioaaily bean marked oy sevare physical 
hardship aad bare substs tenGe,) Tbis actLtude Is, of course, alien to 
the white faarij vho Sesks to coaquer nacur& ehrou|ti his ever-expanding 

FurchaTmoraj unLika uosc^^Hicss, the Mvajo doas aot recognize 
aay kind of duality Iti OLan . For hia there Is no sapaxacion betwaen 
body and splriti peopla are nei cher' good aor evil^ but a combination 
of both; raligion is not someching lepatat e frocij but a vital part of 
day CO day life. The Navajo does noc place my gnat emphasis on an 
afcef-^llfe; ic Is this Ufa on earch that councs, And Navajo morality 
is aot based on abstracc Goncgpts, but roo tad la the reality of the given 
slcuatioa* 

Giy^en chese acttcudes^ Ic Is ixnders tacidabla that the Navajos are 
no cad for thalr pragiaatiCj praetica.1 approach to lifa^ and that haalthp 
sCranich and che ability to surj-iv^ ara |reacly valued. (Conversely, 
death aad iHaeas ara the Navajos' prlaiary fears J Accordln| to anthro- 
pologijts CLyde KluckiiohcL and Oorochea Leighcori lii their book rhe Navaj 
health la iinportant to tns Mavaj o b ecaus "If you aren't healthy you 
can- t work; if you don't Wtk yc?.*ll starvs. Industry Is enormously valued/* 

Huch of N'aTajo raligious rlcual is devocsd co healing and the prono- 
tion or physical well— bet^ag. Tha m-^dicirig iian holds a position of protni- 
nance ia cha Navajo cacmunity, 

Thi cradicional :Nava.Jo has no concept of che pays io logical or psycbo^^ 
logical Qriiins of iilne&s or disability. For bin all Injury cr disaase is 
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supernaCutal in origirij and comes from sources outside the individual. 
The violation of a caboo, the atcack df an offended ihostj and witch- 
craft are considered cha most common causas of Illness, Injury and deachp 
In the case of illnesg or injury Che fledicirie man is called upon Co as- 
certain the causa and then effect: a cara via the apptopriace caremonyi 
which often takes many days to complece. Because tha Navajo looks 
upon Che human being as an indivisible whole j these healing ceremonies 
are devoted to the cure o£ che whole personj rather than the individually 
afflicted parts of the body. 

It is easy for w^hites Co dismiss the Navajo ''treatraenc" of physical 
ailments as primitive and worthless , and chis was the general atcltude 
of early whice madical praccitionars atnong the ^Tavajo, But modern medi- 
cal science has begun to recognize the genuine value of such treatrnent 
in the many cases of illness Chat are psychospma tic in origin. Tlie 
beneficial qualicies of many Navajo herbal medicines have also been 
recogniEed . 

The Navajo -s traditional acciCudes regarding health have both helped 
and hindered his accepcance of modern medicine, Kis overriding daslre 
for good health has made him rasponsive to cha '>^fhite man ^3 help in this 
area^ but his differing views as to the origins and cures or Illness 
have kept him away from the whica man's hospital* He has traditionally 
preferred treacmenc aC the hands of the revered caedicine Dan, looking 
upon hospitalization as a treatment of last resort. High death rates 
in ggvsrnment hospicals Cattributable in part co the Navajo's delay in 
seeking treatmanc) have :nade the Navajo even mors fearful, and furcher 
discoufaied his use of these facilities. 

But, as noced earlier, che Navajos are a most practical people, 
and it is cheir pragmacism that has pravailad iri the long run mm ' 



it comes to saekini proper haalth cars. As they have become convinced 
of the efficacy of modern medicine, they have coraa to accepc it with 
ireater ease. 

This kind of positive response to aodarn practices is characceris tie 
of the Navajo* and extends to many areas other than med.l-:^ine ~ to educa-- 

i 

tion, technology and so on. Once somaching is proven beneficial to the 
Navajo, he wants It. This ability to adapt to new ideas and ways of 
doing things is not shamdby all Native Americans. According- to Kluckhohri 
and Laighton, * . , the Navajos are distinguished among American Indians 
by the alacrity s if not the eaaa with which they have adjusted to the 
iispact of white culture while acill preserving tha framewoffk of thair 
own cultural orianization* " 

Unfortunately, for a variety of reasons ^ our govarnment has not 
always baan able or willing to supply the Navajo with the kinds of public 
services and facilities he has been encouraged to desire. It is safe to 
say that the qualicy of public health care delivery^ aducatlonj and nearly 
all imporcant public ser^/ices on the reservatiori has historically lagged 
behind that of the rest of the nation by at least twenty years. 

Thus, in Mny ways che problems confronting the parents ol handicapped 
Navajos parallel those faced by the whice ciiddle-class parents who scarted 
Drganizing twaricy years ago, their primar/ goal equal access no public 
asrvicas for all Navajo handicapped so char they Enay become productive 
members of society — is certainly the same, 3ut because Mavajos^ and 
all Native Amer leans vho live on or near raservations occupy a unique 
position in our society ^ the prablei^s of their handicapped demand unique 
soluttons . 
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Tha Problem 

rhe HandjL capged Rig^C s Mo veQenc 

In order to better understarid Ch^ problem under dlscusaiotij iz 
would be a good idaa Co cake a closar look at the similaricles and 
differences betwaen the prisent plight of the handicapped Native 
American and chac of the disabled white middle-class American In the 
1950' s. There is much that those coticarTied with alleviating the dif- 
ficulties of tha handicapped Native Aiaarican can learn from Chose who 
pioneered the field of b^ndicapped rights. But because of the many 
ways in which life on the Indian reservation differs from the tnain- 
stream of American sociecy, the Naciva American will have to adapc 
what he learns to his om special needs j and e^-lore altogether new 
solutions CO his unique situacion. 

First let us look at the sirailaricies . The firs^ parenc organizers 
of a quarCar century afO were faced with the problem o£ a lack of easily 
accessible public services* Their handicapped children could not accend 
the local public school, because there were no special educacion services j 
or support parsannel available; che local hospiLal or nedical center %^as 
unequipped to provide the special Creattnenc the handicappad child needed; 
and local social service a|encies ware unwilling or unable Co give parencs 
the guidance they needed in finding acceptable altemaciv^es (where chey 
existed) for their children. The only alternative available ^or all but 
Che very '-wealthy was "o send the handicapped child to a residential 
boarding school or state hospital* 

Unforcunateiy J th^se public "inscicucions" were few and fat beweenj 
and parencs often had to send their children hundreds of milas :r^n their 
hom^s. In many cases conditions in the insticutiDns wars litcla becter 
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Chan those In che asylums or "snakepics'' as they were callad of 
the niriftCeenth cantu'ry. Overcrowdiiig , unders tacf in| and underfunding 
all combined to Mke life in many insticuCions incolarabla. There 
^as no real education provided at the rgsidantial school; no raal 
Creatmenc given in the acace hospital, Ac best, institutionalized 
children were giv^en custodial care; chay w^ere clothed and fed, and 
watched over so they wouldn^c coina to any harm* At wrsCj they were 
stawed, forced to work for f.he Institution's upkeeps and physically 
abused. 

In the 1950^5 and 60^s a growing sense of outrage at the unraspon- 
slveness of public agencies to the plight of t: ,eir children lead patents 
of the handicapped to ss'tk Isgal solutions to cheir problems. Thiey and 
their children had rights, just like any other citizens — rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution and they ^^ete going to see that thtse rights were 
ac long lasc recagnized and protected* 

In the past 20 years disabled rights advocates have won a series 
of landmark court decisions that have ptofoundly effected the lives of 
disabled Americans, These rulings have as tablished isporCant lagai 
precedents chat all chose interested in che disabled — including handicapped 
Native Ajnericans — should be aware of. Two of the most f ar^raachifig rulings 
were : 

^yatt V Scickney - This was a class action suit brousht in 1970 on behalf 
of all mentally ill and mentally retarded persons confined in institutions 
in Alabama. For the firsc time the const itucional ri|ht to treatmeat ^^as 
upheld in a court of lav. the prssidini judge in this case, Frank johnson, 
ruled that public instituuions purporwing co provide care and treactninc for 
the handicapped had a r^sponsibiii :y zo do so, and to do It in a humne 
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environmenc. He scatad Earcher thac such inscitutions had to pro^/ide 

more than mere cuscodial care, Ic was their job to provide residants 

with Che training and care^ necessary to laad ^'a meaningful life and 

CO return to society." Furthermore, such care and treatment should 

be provided for in a locacion and setting as close to normal as possible, 

Pennsylvania A5sociation_o_£ _Rgcarded Citizens v CQmmonwealth of Pennsylvania 
This was a class action suic brought in federal court on behalf of fourteen 
recarded children denied a free public educaciQti, In Its decree che court 
recogmized the right of mencalLy recarded children to access to public 
education. Furthermore the coutt stipulated that no child^s educational 
atatus could be changed without prior notice to his parents s who could then 
challenge that change in a fomal hearing. (Tha 1972 class action suit. 
Hills V. Board of Education of Distri ct of C olurnbia; picked up where the 
PARC case left off. The courc's decision extended the PARC ruling to cover 
all those who suffered from any kind of physical or amotional handicap,) 
In addition to strengthening ch^ir rights via court rulings parents and 
advQcatss for the disablad have been inicruciencsl in the passage of a 
great deal of local, stace and federal legislation beneficial to their 
cause* Major federal legislacl^ori percinent to the cause includes: 

Education for All Handicappe_d_ Child r^en Act (PL 9^^142) - 
This law strengthened and broadened the coverage of previous leiislation 
refardini education for tha handicapped, and e:<panded the federal govern-- 
manC-s ideological and financial cormnicmenc to a disabled right to education. 
It requires each scate guarantea a ''free appropriata public educaclon*' 
and an *'individualissd aducailon pro|ram'' to all its handicapped children 
agss threa co eightaen by September 1, 1973, and to all handicapped childrsn 
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from Chree to cwanty-one by Septamber 1, 1980. The act fur char 
sCipulates that thtre shall ba no uanacessary removal of childran 
with disabilities from tha norTnal school environmenC . 



_RghabUltjLtiqt^>cc of 197 3 - This Is perhaps the most important piece 
of disabled rights legislacion passed to date. It is considered Co 
be the disabled Bill of Righcs- Section 504 of che act prohibits dis- 
crimination against the handicapped ''under any program or activity 
raceiving federal financial assistance." The raisif icacions of this 
piece of legiajation are eicpactted Co Couch every aspect of American 
lifa from aduQation, to employcient ^ to the CDnsCruction of private 
housing as well as public buildin|s. 

DeyalQpmen tally. Disabled AssisCanca and Bi ll of Rights Act of 1975 
(PL 94-103) - this act addrasses che probleci of finding alternatives 
to Che alsQSC automatic practice of institutionalizing the disabled. 
It requires that each state desi|n a plan "to eliminace inappropria Ce 
placement; in inscicuclons of persons with developmental disabilities, 
and CO imp rove the qualicy of cara and the scaCe of surroundings of 
persons for whosi Institutional care is appropriata. " In addicion Che 
act requiras thac creacmenc, services and habilitation for the develop- 
mencally disabled be geared coward developing their full potenclal. 
Under the law^ asch state must come up wich an acceptabla plan for 
carryini this ouc in order to qualify for federal jrants for programs 
and projecCs desi|ned Co improve services tor che disabled in che areas 
of housings trsicmenCi cralning, educacioti, transporcation, eaploymencj 
counseling and recreacion. 



Whac Makes tha Mavajo Sltuatiou Unique 

WtCh all tha Legal precedants established In tha field of disabled 
rights within chi last cwerity years, one might ba temptad to conclude 
chat chi handicapped Naclve American should have little difficulty ob- 
caining Che services he tieeds* This conclusion would be erronegus because 
of the many profound dtfferencas that separate the average raservatlon 
Indian from the rest of American society, rhese differences have preventad 
the benefits of disabled rights litigation and legislation from reaching 
the disabled Native Affertcan, 

Tha approximately h million Naciva Americans who reside in this 
counCry constltuce an ethnic rainority and they suffer from the same 
kinds of prejudices and problamg facing other minorities ^ such as blacks 
and hlspanics. These Include poverty , high unemployment , substandard 
hQUsingj lack of educations poor health and exclusion from tha mainstreaEa 
of American life. For the Indian living on an isoiated reservation t:hese 
problems are parclcularly acuta, 

One recent visitor described a typical Indian reservation In this 
manner : 

An Indian reservation can be characCerl^ed as an 
open-air slum. It has a feeling of emptiness and 
isolation. There are miles and miles of dirt or 
gravel roads withdut any signs of human life* The 
scattered Indian conmunicies ara made up of scores 
of tarpaper shacks or log cabins with one tiny window 
and a stove pipe sticking out of a roof chat is 
weighted daw. with pieces of macal and automobile 
tires. These dwellinis, aach of theiri home for six 
or seven persons , often have no eleccricity or running 
^ater soraeti&es not evan an "^uthduse. 

Iz has been asclsiacad that thrae-quarters of all housing on Indian 

reservations is subscandard; half of it is beyond repair* The typical 

Navajo hone, chi hogan, consists of one windot/lssj room of log and aud 
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cqAScruction with a dire floor, Ic has no runnini w^atar, ad^iquata waste 
disposals or plumb ing of any sort, Jiavaj os often have to aavtf vacer 
sevfiifal miles, and half of them are forced to draw their water from po- 
tsciclaliy conCaEalnatad sources. 

Lass Chan 10% of Navajo homes have elaccricity * For heating and 
cooking the Navajo depends on an opea fire or a make-shifc stove cansuruccad 
froffi a kerosene drum* 

Over half the Havaj o reservation is barren desert, and 15% of it is 
toCaily inaccessible. Travtling in Navajoland is a difficult and often 
perilous undertaking. Distances are not measurad in miles, but according 
to the conditions of the roads to be traversed^ There are few adequately 
paved roads. Snow in the winter, mud In the spring, and floods in the 
summer are GOmmon road blocks. 

Despite the vase sl^e of the Navajo reservation^ it is^ in fact, over- 
populatad. There are too sany people to ha supported in the traditional 
Navajo occupations ^ farming and sheepharding , by the land's rapidly dwindling 
rasources . Consaquencly ^ unsmployment on che Navajo reservacion — as is the 
case on all reservactons — is quite high. In 1970 only 40fi of the Navajo 
rei^rvacion's labor force was employed ^ cooparid to 941 for the general popu-- 
latlon. In that same year, one-fifth of all reservation Indians received 
waltare payments. This was four times the praportiori of the total population. 
Over 60% of reservation Navajos had incomes below the poverty level; and the 
mean annual income was baLween S700 and $900* 

Another significant barrier that further alienates the Navajo from 
Anigtlcan sociacy is lan|uag€. "The pattern of ^^avajo thought and aKpression 
Tlsj totally unlike thac of the European/" The ^-lavsjo tongue, like tha 
thought processes of the JJavajo people, is much more specific and concrete 
chan the more abstract and idioniacic Snglish language^ In additlo:i ic is 



largely an oral language. No alphabet or wriutan Navajo laafuagi axis cad 
until quite rscetitlyi These differsnces in thought and axpression make 
communlcatioti be ween the Navajo and chs Axnarlcan. culCurss difficult , 
Perhaps the raost significant faccor concributing to the Navajo *s 
alien status in our saciacy is the uniqua relacloMhip resarvacion Indians 
have with the United Staces goveminenc* The Navajo Nation is just that " 
a separate national entity within tha United States that is not subject to 
the la^s of the staCes whersin its lands lie. The federal government alone 
la responsible for administering to the Indian rasarvatian and establishing 
policy with regard to the Indians residing there* 

In 1824 J John C. Calhoun^ Secretary of War, established an Indian Office 
within the War Department to oversee the adniiniscration of Indian lands. In 
1832 the Congress created the poslclon of CoEmlssloner of Indian Affairs, 
and in 1834 ic created a Department of Indian Affairs for the CosmiissiQner 
to preside over. In 1849 che Department was transferred to the Jurisdiction 
of the Department of the Interior. 

In the PMC, the Indian Affairs chief reported to an Assistant Secretary 
in the Interior Department and was left out of policy-making deciiions con-- 
ceming Indians* But in the fall of 1977 , the top position in the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs was elevated to a full Assistant Sacrecary for Indian Affairs 
within the Departmenni The Bureau -s administration oi Indian Affairs has been 
the subject of great controversy and cricicism since its establishments and 
ic is hoped that the Ne^^ Assiscant Secretar}^, Forest J* Gerard, himself a full- 
blooded Blackfoot from Montana (%-ho now holds the highest public office assigned 
an Indian since Charles Curtis was elected vice--presidant In 1928) '^v^ill be 
able CO work in closer harmoriy wi;h Indians in the promotion of their best 
interests . 

o 
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In eisenca the BIA ambodies the judicial, le|islativa and axecutiva 
branches of state and federal iovemmanc all rolled into one for the vari-- 
ous reservacions . T"ne Bureau is supposad to protact and davelop reserva^ 
tion resoatces and provide a full array of public services ranfirig from 
road building co aducacionj while working with cha tribes toward chair 
avanCual autonofay. 

The Bureau^ s record of success has not been good. For evidence one 
naed only Look ac current conditions on reservations ^ and the face chat 
most Indlari tribes s includtng the most advance among themj such as the 
Navajo J ara no whera naar achieving any kind of independence- 

All chase factors ~ Isc^lattorij poor living conditions 5 abject pov- 
artyy massive unemplovment 5 Language barriers , poor federal adminis tratian " 
are what make nhe plight of che Navajo j particularly the handicapped Navajo, 
urxique* connection becween environmental factors such as poverty and 

its correlates — malnutrition ^ over-crowdings disease — and disability 
is well kn<^m.) Tnase factors pravent the Navajo parent frorn giving his 
handicapped child the specijil actantion he needs* In a family where the 
father Is unemployed^ and there are several hungry mauths to faedj the spe-^ 
cial prdblems of the handicapped child necessarily have a very iQi^ priority* 
They just don^t sees that i^Jatdidt^. 

Under such adverse conditions, parents do not have the leisure to consider 
the plight af their handicapped children * or develop Che political and legal 
sophisticaCiom needed ro do anything about it* Hose parents of handicapped 
children ofi the Mavajo reser^/acion are not even aware that there are any 
services available to cheir childrsn, vhat procedurgs are involved in gainicii 
access co chidj or that thsy are entitled to receivs chase services by law. 
They have sos^ likely never haard of Wy^tt _v. Stickney or the Developmental 
Dlsabiliciss Act, And thert are chose ^lavajo parencs who are still unwiHini 
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or unable Co avercom^^ the cultural b^rri^ra uluit: pifeveni: uhum ivom racos- 
niging their handicappad child has a problern the. niedlcirie man cannot cura. 

As a result, Navajo paranca Ua^/e noc gentirally baen as aggv^Sf^iv^ in 
demanding Chair rights as have their middl^-clasa countarparta . It is only 
recently* as organizations auch as the DARC have beiun to educate parants 
of the handicapped regarding their rights on a large scale, that they have 
come to understand their position and seek equal opportunity and access to 
public services and facilities for their children. 
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Services and FaciLlulas 

In any discussion of tha handicsppads the issue of access to public 
facilities and sarvicas muse ba at paramount interasc. Inadequate aducation, 
treatmanc and rehabilitation facilicies, lack of appropriace housing and so 
on are what keap tha handicapped outside the mainstreani of society. 

These problems are much more acute for the handicapped Native American, 
who lives on a reservation where ser^/ices and facilities for tha general 
population are balow scandard. The needs of the handicapped under these 
circumstances have been given licclej if any, attention. On the Navajo 
reaervationj for example, there are virtually no public facilities or ser^/- 
ices specifically designed for tha handicapped. 

To better understand the current pliiht of the handicapped Native 
American ic is nacessary to be familiar with tha history of the provision 
of needed public services to the reservation. Perhaps the two most basic 
services needed by the handicapped , particularly the handicapped child, are 
education and health cara. 

Education 

In 1946 the forner Commissianar or Indian Affairs, John Collier, wrote 
Che following in an introduction to the book Ameri^an_ Indian Education by 
Evelyn C. Adams 

Indian educacion is as old as Indian 
life. This means fifteen or twenty 
thousand years old in America* In the 
archaic pririitiva community, education 
was Che suprame overriding social imper- 
ative. By education is here meant the 
forming, the releasing and the condition- 
ing of the pars^^^iality . 

. , , tha social group as a whole was the 
school of every growing mind . * . The 
practical and the religious » the manual 
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and cha in tallec Cual , the IndlvidL.ai and 
the social were not innured from aach other 
but flQf^ed as one complex integrated func-- 
tion within cha Indian group* 

Mr, Colliar placed particular emphasis on tha integral part educacion 
plays in Native American lifei For the Indian, education Couchas all as^ 
peccs of personal development, Ic involves th^ tocal person and his rela=- 
tlonshlp with his family, the coTimunity and the natural world. 

This is quite aifferent from the European approach co education which 
has been adapted in this country j and which stresses the dc%^elopment of the 
intellect at the eicpense of all ocher aapeccs of the individual's personality^ 

The white man's complece disre|ard for the wishes of the Native American 
in this matterj and his arrogant determination to ^^orce his alien approach 
to education on the Native American have been the cause of much conflict. 
As Mr* Collier wrote further on in his introductions the whole thrust of early 
attempts by white Americans to educate the "back^ward" Indian was to "remake 
the Indian into a European personality." Such an approach could nat help bun 
fail* 

The first European settlars came to tha American southwesc, the tradi- 
tional home of the Navajo, in the seventeenth century. They were from Spain 
and they brought priests wich them who estabiished the first schools 
mission schools for che Navajo. Their holy purposes as they saw It , was to 
civilize the savages through Christian aducationj and some thought this could 
be brought ibout through the eradication of the Navajo culture . 

The Navajos successfully rebelled a|ainst the Spanish intruders , but the 
inevitable penetration of the white rnan^s cuscoms and culture had begunj and 
it was only a matter of time before the Navajos would be engulf ad by the 
wh i t e in va 3 i 0 a . 
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After nearly 200 years of conflict becvrscn whites and riavajos in 
the southwest J in 1858 » an his cor ic treaty vas cDnciudad batwean tha 
Navajo Nacion and the United States Govarnnant, In raturn for many 
promises made by the government, cha Mavajos agread to and their accacks 
on ^hite sectlemants and to settle peacefully on a reservation that en- 
compassed much of their traditional tribal lands. One or the provisions 
of the treaty, which was standard in most Indian agreaments of the days 
had to do with educatiQu. Artical VI of tha treaty reads as follows i 

In order Co insure tha civilization of the Indians 
antaring into this treaty , the necessity of educa^ 
tion is admitcedj especially of such of them as may 
be settled on said agriculaural parts of this reser-- 
vation, and they therefora pledge theinsalves to 
compel thair children , make and faraale^ between the 
agas of six and sixteen years to attend school; and 
it Is hereby made the duty of the agent for said 
Indians to see that this stipulation is strictly 
complied with; and the United States agrees that, 
for every thirty children batweeri said ages who can 
be induced or compelled to actend schoolj a house 
shall be provided, and a teacher competent to teach 
the elementary branches of our English Education shall 
be furnished, who will reside amonf said Indians j and 
faithfully aischarga his or her duties as a teacher. 

This Article which '^was contained to illustrate the Great Whita Facher's 
profound desire to provide for his ignorant red wards an opportunity to 
develop and progress" was never really lived up to by the United States 
Government, and it became a major source of discord between the Havajos 
and the government , 

"Civilization" is tha key concept in Arcicle VI and tha Indian peace 
policy fostered by Prasidnet Grant and his successors. 3y "civilization" 
Is meanc here the eKtarmlnation of Indian culture and the assirailacion of 
the Indian into the now dominant %mita cultur '^. 

In 1387 Ccnfress passad rhe Compulsory Iridian Education law and 
"cheraafter the Navajo aducational syscam daveloped the aspects of a penal 
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sysce-m." It was choughc chac if the your4| Indian child was complecaly 
separated from his parents, and his aulcure, and indoctrinated into 
the t^hite man^s ways, he could then be absorbad into cha mainstraam of 
whice society. In order co facilitate this policy the government es- 
tablished boarding schools away from the reservation and its influences 
where very young children ^^ere sent to be educated . 

In 1882 a boarding school manafed by missionaries was established 
at Fort Defiance in New Mexico. In 1890 another school w^as set up at 
Grand Junction , Colorado. These two schools were meant to sar^/e the needs 
of all Che Indians of the southwest. (At that time, however, it was not 
uncommon for a Navajo child to be sent as far away as California or 
Pennsylvania to be educated.) 

Navajo children were often £orced to actend these schools witha^it 
parencal consent. In some cases ^ Navajo parencs who refused to send their 
children to boarding schools were arrested, (I*: would seem that Navajos 
were somehow considered exempt from the protection of the Constitutional 
right to due process.) 

^^en they were a^ the peak of their popularity at the close of the 
nineteench centur]^^ as many as 27 boarding schools were apened in one 
year (1385). In spice of mouncirii critlcisyi aiainst boarding schools 
(much of it coming from Navajos) at chis time, they continued co be the 
dominant mode of Indian education until the 1930^3. 

These schools were infamous for their treatraent of those they were 
supposedly designed to educace. Children were forbidden to speak their Q\m 
language and a kind of military discipline prevailed. Ankle chains and 
solicary confinement were noc unc mmon forms of punishment. Children were 
housed in overcrowded barracks.-like dormicories and made to engage in 
manual labor for the support of the school* (A parallel can be dra^/n to 
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many insCiCucions for the mt^ncally ill and disablad whara such praccices 
and conditions continue even todav*) 

In addition Co cha perpacration of thasa abuses, tha policy of 
assimllacion precluded any effort to prapare studants for lire on the 
reservation, although statiacics show- thac at laast 93;^ of tha students 
who attended boarding schools returned to the resarvation upon completion 
of their education. Conmiissionar Francis E. Laupp (1904-1909) was the 
first goveriiment official to openly artack tha boardlnf schools ^ calling 
them ''educational almshousas Z*"^ 

In 1923, the Brookings Institute undertook a study of Fadaral adraini-- 
scration to tha Indians. Its findings were presentsd in f:he Meriam Report 
(named for the director of tha project, Let/is Meriam) which is consider 
a classic in the field of Indian Administration. The Report "exposed the 
outmoded teaching methods, primitive housing facilities for the students, 
staff cruelties toward the Indians, and che requirements that malnourished 
children work half a day In laundries, dairies and shops." The Report 
singled out the policy of assimllacion chrou|h separation as inhumane and 
unworkable . 

These and other disclosures regarding the government's poor admini- 
stration of Indi in affairs lead to the reorganization of the Indian Office. 
Some improvements were made in conditions at boarding schools, and Impetus 
was given to the growing movemenc for the establishment of on-^reservation 
day schools. 

In spite of these iaprovemenis , however , in 1934, out of a school agt 
population of 13,000 Indians, over 3,000 attended no school at all. .And 
construction of day schools on the reservation, begun in 1933 wich OTA fund 
was severely curtailed with the onsau of World War Ii, 
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Gradually, however, federal educacional s&rvices shifcad to cha 
resarvation. Tha 1930 's sav che rasumptlon or cons cruction of day 
schools. In addicion, nany students anroli^d In stace public schools 
locaced on tha Kavajo resarvacion. But because oi ths vast area an- 
compassad by the resar^/aclon, cha isolaclan or secclamenCB and the 
general scarcicy of educacional racllicies, many students were forced 
CO board dormitories near tha new schools during the week and were 
able Co return home only on wsekends. Many or chase dormicories fos-- 
tared the same candicions found in cha of f -^reser^/ation boarding scnhool — 
overcrowding, harsh disciplina, etc. 

Today, although Navajo school acCendance has mora than tripled 
since 1950, the qualicy of education offered on the rasarvacion con- 
tinues CO lag behind tha national scandard. On July 8, 1970, Presidenc 
Nixon issued this scatamenc' 

The first Americans ~ the Indians — are the 
most deprived and the most isslatad minoricy 
group in our narion. On vircually every scale 
of tQeasurement employment^ incomes education, 
health the condition of the Indian people 
ranlcs at the bottom - . . One of cha saddesc 
aspects in Indian life in the United States is 
the low quality of Indian aducation. 

In 1972s alchough it was estiniated that 52,647 ouc of a possible 
57,144 Navajo children between the ages of five and eighteen were at- 
Cending school, the median education leveL of che adulc Navajo remained 
at a fifth grade level. Tnis is opposed to the national median of 
twelve years. In addition, no other group was knom at that time to 
have a median of less chat eight years, and cwenty^five other tribal 
froups had medians of ten years or mora, 

-^y does the Navajo have such as asCoundin|ly poor educational 
showing? the reasons art many* Among the mors traditional reasons 
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given are! povarty (no money ioi books ^ fiCc.); cramped condtcions 
(no place to stud/); lack or eleccricicy (no lighc no read by); low 
mativatioa (why bochar to gee an aducacian. if you won't be able to gee 
a job when you are finishtd) ; no parental support ( cha parancs need 
tha wages older children can aarn) ; and the Navajo's dirficulcy in learn-- 
ing English, 

All of these factors coatribute to what has been called the ^'progressiva 
academic ratardation^' of the Navajo student. The language barrier is one 
of the most importanC concribucors to academic failure among Navajos, 
becausa It effects the students entire progress throughouc the whi:a 
dominated school system. 

According to 1974 Bureau of Indian Affairs figures ^ 70% of Navajo 
children entering school cannot function in English on a first grade levels 
yet they are eKpected to Isarn in a system where English predominacas . No 
course in the Navajo language is offered in any of the BIA schools on the 
reservation, and formal bilingual education is almost unheard of* This 
situation persisCs in spite of the fact that it has been proven conclusively 
that there is a direct correlation between the Indian child*a ability to 
score well on CestSj such as the I.Q, test, *'and his eicperiance and famil- 
iarity with cha laniuage and values of the white cultural' Those Indians 
who score well are usually chose who come from farailias who speak English 
and have a *'relaclvely high education level. *^ 

The Indian child who is not so fortunate is handicapped from the 
stare of his education becaustr 

The relation between tha written and spoken word 
often eludes '^himj since he 3:ay have bean brought 
up without any raalization that oral sounds have 
counterparts in synibols on a piece of paper* Ha 
may have never seen books, maiazinasj musical scores, 
or written numbers before he entered a classroom. 
Under these conditions ceachin| him Enillsh is more 
complicated than ceachinf a French or German child 
who understands such relationships. 

J J 
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The prDblem Is further Gompoundad for the Navajo child, becaLise 
of cha vast differances betwaan Navajo lan|uage and chought * and 
English txprassion* 

All available evidenca indicates chan Native Americans have cha 
same baaic cnefital capacicy as non-Indtans irragardlass of their showini 
on I.Q* tests. Such casts ^'rsflact 'noraal- e>cposure to books, English 
conversaticsa I and even material gadgets j none of which are commorL to 
underprivileged homes , Indian or not . . . Hence academic tests cannQC 
ha considared absolute reflection of an Indian pupil's native intelllf enCe . 

In ^um, the apparent pravalence of ''inantal retardation" among Indians, 
particularly Navajo, scudents is preciplcatad by sgcia^econoniic and cultural 
factors, racher chan hereditary or physiological ones. The incidence of 
genetic retardation among Naclve Americans does not differ significantly 
from nQn^Indlans. It is the rate of f unctional retardation, and learning 
disabilities that is inordinantly high* 

statistics show that the academic achievements of Indian students 
in ch*^- first fav years of school appear to be on a par with non^Indians 5 
but by the fourth tirade this achievement begins to decline and continuas 
to do so through high school. 

Another major factor contribuCLnf to the poor educational shotting of 
NavajoS is the lack of an integrated school sysCeis on the reservation, A 
variety of schools and education programs exist side by side on the reser^ 
vation, including the BIA school system (serving approximately 25,000 
students) , the public school districts found in the three states the 
reser^/ation straddles (approximataly 30,000 scudents), several privately — 
primarily rsligiously affiliaced — operated schools (approKiEnataly 1,000 
students) » "Each educational projram has its aim hierarchical scructurSj 
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levels oc regponsibilicias , lines of authoricy, rulas , regulaclonj, 
prQcedures and standards*'' 

This diversicy of educatianal services dots not land Icself co 
the easy coordination of educational programs or the developmenc of 
a uniform curriculua* The dif faring systams offer overlapping services 
on certain parts of tha resarvacion; ochar areas go without riaaded 
services. (In 1972 the Navajo Nation established the Navajo Division 
of Educacion. Its ultimate goal is the establishment of uniform adu- 
cation standards for all schools on che rasarvation within a singla 
aducatlon syscam to be regulated by the tribe itself. LJncil this goal 
is accomplishad Navajo education will continue to suffer as a result 
of the chaos within the present resarvatlon school systani.) 

It is the BIA school system on the Navajo reservation, however, 
that deserves the brunt of the blama for the poor educational shQ^*7lri| 
of the Navajo* This is because che BIA school system has served tha 
reservation longer than any of the other systems , it has the highest 
single enrollment of Navajo students , end has as its sole purpose the 
education of tha Navajo, Fur tharmora , BIA axpendituras on educatloa 
per pupil have bean considered high in recent years when measurad 
against national standards. (Federal appropriations for Indian edu- 
cation average over $100 million per year. It should also be noted 
here that the BIA school system operated like a fifty^first state in 
that it comes under the direct jurisdictton of che federal government j 
it Is independent of Che various scats systsrns, and receives no funding 
frota the scatss in which its schools are located ») 

In spite of chase hish appropriacions , :aany federal schools fail 
to meet any recognized esCabllshed standards for accreditation. 




t^hy is the quality of tducacion offerad ac BIA schools so poor? 
Why do they fail to meet the spaeial needs of the Endian? Ons major 
reason is the BIA Division or Education's tradlclorial unw^lllininasr 
or inability Co underscajid tbasa special needs. It has throughout 
Ics history been comlctad to chs promocion of standard American edu^ 
cation among Indian populacions i^ithout any considaraclgti or its 
appro priat anas s . 

In additions poor coordination becw^een the cancral BIA. Education 
offices in Washington and che field has made it alMS c iniDOssible to 
acquira tha kind of infor^nation needed to maka nacessary changes. 
Adequate data on the quality of Indian education, curriculunii achieve- 
ment and so on just doas not axis .. As one obsarver of the situation 
nas wxicteiij "statistics that are seuu from the field to Washington 
are adaquate only for running the Departinenc of EdLication not for 
ayaluating the quality of education." 

Other sarious problems affecting the quality of BI4 education 
services are the rapid turnover in teachers and the lack of adequate 
support personnel, such as psychologis ts ^ guidance counselors ^ and 
social workars. Turnover aoQng BIA teachers is nearly- double chat of 
public schools ap.d is aspacially acute in isolated areas such as the 
Navajo rasarvation. It is a rasult or the hiring of InaKperiaticed 
teachers s dissatlsf action with non-competitive pay and vacation timej 
and inadequate orientation to reservation life^ language ^ custonis and 
living conditions . 

The affects of the shortage of support personnel in 3IA Schools 
may be even nore acute, Many Indian studerts develop psychological and 
behavior problems because of che difficulty they have adjusCing to an 
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education sysCim dominated by tha values and practices of an alien 
culture. Ivhen these problems bacoraa so savere that thev cannot ba 
handled in the regular classroom (if a scudenc becomes disruptive, 
for axample) that child is ordinarily senc Co an of f -reservaclon 
boarding school, Bacween 1963 and 67, Cwanty-fiva percent of Che 
students attending the Albuquerque Indian School were sent thsra 
because of emotional problems. Other students were there for a 
variety of reasons, including broken homes, retardation, eCt. 

In aplCe of the obvious need for support services , in 1958 the 
BIA CTployed only one psychologist for the entire BIA school system, 
Tt'/n cial workers were also employed at tha': time, AlthDugh the 
number of guidance counselors is higher (3173 in 1968) there still 
aren't enough to meet the need and most of the counselors have been 
used inefficiently. They have been forced by circumscances (severe 
personnel shortages) to perform the tasks of dorniitory aides. In 
addition^ many individuals employed as guidance counselors by cha 
BIA lack the standard qualifications and craining for the job* 
The BIA school system has also failed to deliver adequate 
vocacional education, remedial education and adult educaclon sm^j- 
ices to the Native American in spite of the obvious need. (One 
would think that adult and remedial educaclon w^ould be a prioficy 
on the Navajo reservation where the majority of adults have not 
gone past the fifth gradej a majority of students drop out of school 
before they complete high school , and progressive academic retardation 
is widespread.) Vocational education is largely limited to tha 
boarding sohools where students who are social problems or savaral/ 
retarded academically are sent. The few courses offered at the 



other BIA schools are for the most part woefully outdated as regards 
equipment used and skills taught* 

These are but a few of the major problems afflicting Che BIA 
school system. The list of inadequacies seems almost endless* 
One wonders where Indian parents have been all these years chat Che 
government has been foisting an education system on their children 
thaC has done them more harm than goods that has been a part of Che 
problem of Indian acculturacion rather than thei soluCion. The reasons 
for Indian'Sj particularly Che Navajos" j seeming abandonment of cheir 
children to the BIA school system are as complex as the problems that 
conCinue to plague that system^ 

in the first place, many Navajo parenCs today were viccims of 
the early BIA boarding school system. They were so alienated by that 
experience that they want no thing mora to do with the white man^s 
education. They see nothing w^rong with their children dropping out 
of a school system that did nothing for them. In facts they would 
prefer to have their children take jobs and earn the money needed to 
support the family* Since Navajos as a people tend not be be future 
oriented s but to think more in terms of the fulfillment of imiediate 
needs, they do not always see how a lack of education will only ham 
their children's earning power in the long run. 

While in theory the BIA is supposed to act in accord with the 
will of the Navajo people in matters of educations this is not in fact 
what usually occurs* Although Navajos dominate local BIA "school board 
their role is merely an advisory onej and the ultimate power to make 
decisions involving hiring and firings curriculumj etc* remains in 
the hands of the white dominacad BIA. (Navajo parents have even less 
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to say abouC public ed cacion on the reservation- Evan where Navajo 

atudenCs are la the majority, Navajo membership in local school boards 

is almost non-eKistaritO According to the 1975 United States Commission 

on Civil Rights Report, The Navaj Q Nat ion t An Amarican Colony ! 

While thara may be more input from parents 
today, whatever progress has been made toward 
^parental involvement has been slow. The BIA schools 
continue to be run by the BIA with a pradominantly 
Anglo staff. The overwhelming majority of those 
who have decision-making authority school 
teachers and administrators — are non=Indian, 

Thm BIA school syscem (along with the other school systems on the 
Navajo reservation) has a tradition of ignoring , patronizing , intimi= 
dating and forcefully axcluding Navajo parent participation in education. 
Navajo parents have been told that the job would be done for them, and 
made to feel like gtrangers in the white dominated s English speaking 
schools* Hence, Navajo parents have tended to abdicate their responsi-- 
bility to school personnel. 

Evidence shows ^ however, that Navajo parents are mora than willing 
to participate in their children's education when they are madfe to feel 
welcome in the school and language prasants no barrier. By 1973, four 
community controlled experimental "Demonstration Schools" (Borrega Pass, 
Ramah, Rock Point, Rough Rock) had been established on the reservation 
as a direct result of parental desire Co have a say in their children's 
education. 
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Educatiion Services and Facilitias for the HandicaoDed 



it is just this kind of nawly awakened parental GDncern that 
hag begun to draw attention Co what is the single most neglected 
area of Indian education: special education services for tha handi-- 
capped on the reservation* In an educational system vherSj as we 
have seen^ poor quality is the norm, it should not be too difficult 
to imagine what priority the needs of the handicapped have. On-res^ 
arvation BIA educational services for the handicapped are almost 
non-exiatant , 

According to the United States Office of Education, in July 
of 1975, out of an estimated l9sSO0 handicapped children attending 
BIA schools only 4,500, or 23%, were receiving serv^ices, (The 
figure receiving services today Is probably somewhat higher,) A 
recent General Accounting Office scudy, "Concerted Effort Needed to 
Improve Indian Education,'- found chat the "BIA was not operating its 
own program for providing special education for handicapped Indian 
children, even though studies indicated that Indian children suffer 
from a higher-than-average incidence or hearing loss, vision diffi-- 
culties and other handicaps*" The GAO report stated furthermore that 
the BIA has no specific regulations concerning the education of the 
handicapped and that there is no line-item funding for special edu-- 
cation programs in BIA schools, (The BIA educational system, which 
operates like a 51st state, is unlike the other fifty states in this 
regard. All of the other scates have special appropriations for the 
education of the handicapped*) 
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This state of affairs is tiot encirely the fault of che BIA. 
The BIA Office of Indian Education Programs is scill funded on the 
basis of one teacher for avery 30 students. This hardly makes it 
possible to supply costly special education and support services 
to the reservation Indian, 

Since 1964 the BIA has been studying the situation and fgrmu-- 
lating an extensive plan for the delivery of speeial education serv- 
ices to the Indian* Each years beginning in 1972 ^ the BIA has 
requested at least $12 million for the implementatidn of a comprehend- 
Sive special education program. Its requests have been turned domi 
every year by one federal agency or another. The BIA has been forced 
to rely on U.S, Office of Education "set'-asides^' and minimal temporary 
funding from other sourcea to finance its special education programs* 
In fiscal year 1977, the BIA received a total allocation of $970,000 
for special education programs, while the GAO and the BLa have estimated 
it would take at least $19 million to carry out a comprehensive program 
of special education for the fiscal year 1978. So far, the BIA has 
been appropriated only |2 million for the fiscal year 1978 which has 
been designated by the BIA for further assessment of the education 
neads of handicapped Native Amaricans* 

^ile the BIA, Congress and the various other government agencies 
involved in assigning apprapriatioi:^ haggle over the allocation of monies 
for special education servicas for Indians, the handicapped Indian child 
continuas^ to be deprived of an appropriate education. 

The current situation an the Navajo reservation is particularly 
acute. There are alnost no pubiicl/ supported special educacion serv- 
ices on the reser^/ation, even thou|h che high incidence of a number of 
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handicapping condicions such as hearing and vision loss, speech problems 
and funcclonal retardation would indicace a pressing need for such aerv-- 
ices. Severely retarded, physically disabled , and emotionally disturbed 
children have traditionally been placed in institutions and boarding 
schools off the reiervationj far from home. Some have even been sent 
as far away as South Dakota* 

This separation from all that is familiar in terms of language ^ 
culture and environment only increases the handicapped child's feel-- 
ings of alienation and compounds the physiological or psychological 
problem chat cauaed him CO be sent to the boarding school in the first 
place* For the most parCj parents are unable even Co visit their children 
in boarding schools or institucions because of the prohibitive cost of 
traveling such great distances. Handicapped children, like all children, 
need the love and supporc of their families. Placing them in virtual 
isolation^ in a situation they cannot undersCand has proven co be totally an 
unsatisf accory solution to Che problem* 

The primary off-reservation BIA borading schools serving the handi-» 
capped in the Navajo area are: Valley of che Sun School in Phoenix, 
Arizona; Arizona Training Program^ Coolidges Arizona; and Los Lunas 
Training Facility, These schools are all overcrowded and understaffed, 
and are equipped to handle only Che most moderately disabled or retarded 
students * 

There are also two nursing homes, one in Farmington and one in 
Gallupj New Mexico, that ser^^ the more severely handicapped Navajo. 
These facilities are unable to provide much beyond cusCodial care* 
Children in these institutions do not receive the kind of training 
they^need to make them indapendent and self-suf f icienC , and Navajo 
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children sent co such institucions are fenerally expected co spend 
the rest of their lives there, 

Becausa of the growing concern about education among Navajo 
parenus in general and parents of handicapped children in particular, 
this situation is gradually baginnini to change. Parents of handle- 
cappad children have come to realize that thay cannot always dapand 
on the BIA to look after their best intereata and that it is up to 
them to put prassura on the agencies that control the fate of their 
childran if they want to sea their lot improved. In 1975 the Dine^ 
Aasociation for Retarded Citizens was founded on Che Navajo resarvation, 
with the support and encouragement of the National Association for 
Retarded Citizens ^ an advocacy organiEaClon for the retarded founded 
by parents in 1950, The NARCj a non-profit j voluntary, grass-roots 
organization emphasizing services and advocacy on a local lavalj has 
been assisting the DARC and other organizatiois in low-incoma areas to 
establish oucreach programs through its Project Impact, 

The primary goal of the DARC right now is the return of all devalop-* 
mantally disabled Navajos now housed in o£f-^resarvation facilities to 
the raservacion and the developmant of facilities to ser^e them on the 
rasarvation. 

The members of the DARC and other concerned parencs of handicapped 
Navajos have their work cut out for tham. According to the most recent 
BIA statistics J there were nearly 8^000 Navajo children who needed 
special education services in 1972. These includad children with vary- 
ing degrees of mental rstardacion (functionalj mild, crainablej severa) , 
a whole range of physical disabilities (vision impairmantj hearing loss^ 
cerebral palsy, epilepsy, etc.), emotional and behavioral disturbances, 
and learning disabilities. 



Tescimony presented at the First Intar-^Tribal Syiiipoaium put Che 
actual figure much higher* Out of a school age population of 60,000 
Navajos, it ^^as estimaCed that up Co 30% needed soma kind of special 
education services. This wuld put the number closer to 13,000* But 
these figures are only estimates* No one really knows just how many 
Navajo children are in need of special education services, and that 
is part of the problem. Federal and state agenclas have not made an 
adequate affort to gather the necessary data in this area. What is 
taown^ however j is that there are riQt nearly enough on-^reservation 
facilities to meet the need. 

In order to redress this imbalance , and secure the handicapped 
Navajo's right to equal opporcunicy in education, the followirig must 
ba provided^ 

1. A comprehensive educacion program that will provide all 
Navajo handicapped with a continum of free special educational and 
support servicas on the reservation and that will allow each individual 
to develop to his fullest potential* Such a comprehensive program 
should include : 

a) early screening, tescingj and evaluation to be 
continued regularly throughouC the handicapped child 's 
educacion in order to insure his proper educational place-* 
ment, and to prevent the kind qe mislabeling of handicapped 
students that has occurred in the past; accurataj non^discrimi^ 

■ natory means must be used in tasting and evaluations 

b) an increase in early childhood development programs 
such as infant stimulation, Head Start, Home Scart, nursery/ 
school and kindergarten ^ that would bring about the early 



idancif ication and possible correccio'n or amelioraclori 
of certain handicapping conditions j such programs could 
bm espaclally helpful In providing Navajo children with 
ail early introducclon to the English language which is so 
essential to their later academic growth; 

c) year-round remedial education for the academically 
retarded; 

d) Increasad iuppgrt services, such as resource 
rooms J and personnel ^ such as guidance counselors, psy= 
chologists, speech therapists, consultants for the hearing 
impaired and cha vision Impaired , and other special educators 
within the regular school system, to provide the handicapped 
atudent with the extra asslscatice he needs; 

e) continuing educacion programs that will give all 
handicapped Navajos, no matter what their agej the opportui'ity 
to receive training and education; 

f) vocational education programs for all handicapped 
Navajos who could benefit from chem (and she! cared workshops 
on the reservatian to provide work for chose who complete 
vocational training) ; 

g) indivlduall^ad education prograssiing , that would 
insure each handicapped Mavajo an education suited to his 
needs. 
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2. An education in Che least rescrlctive environmtnC , This 
means that the handicapped child ^ a education should take place In 
a setting as close to the norm as possible* 

4 handicapped child should be removed from the educational 
mainsCream only if "the nature or severity of the handicap is 
such that education In regular classes with tha use of supplement 
tary aids and services cannot be achiaved satisfactorily." 
(P. L. 94-^142, Section 612 (5) (A) ) 

la the case of the homebound child unable to attend a 
regular school , training and education should be carried on 
at home with a qualified instructor. 

Only those sCudents whose condition Is So severe , or whose 
parents cannot adequately care for them at homej should be placed 
in residential schools or small group homes on the reservations 
where they would be provided with an appropriate education. Off-^ 
reservation placement should be phased-ouc entirely. (Parents 
should be encourage to visit their childreti in residential fa- 
cilities , and free transportation and accoTmodations should be 
provided for them. Children should also have the same opportunity 
to visit home whene^ver possible*) 

3. A coordinated., concerted "outreach*' pro|ram to locate and 
Identify disabled persons who are not prasently receiving educational 
or related services. They shouldbe Infomed of their righc.^ and the 
special programs available to themj and their needs should be given 
top priority. 

4, The protaccion or the handicapped chlld^s and parents' due 
process rights j in decisions CQncemini the educational status and 
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placement of che handicapped child. In the past, these 
rights have betn ignored , and handicapped Navajos have been 
subjectad to the vrhim □£ school persoanel. Parents have Che 
legal right to be informed of any proposed changes in their 
child -s educational status and to request a fair hearing to 
oppose that chaage if they see fit, 

5, The protection of the handicapped child-s and parents- 
right to confidentiality regarding the child's educational status. 

6, The encouragement of parental cooperation and active 
participation in educational planning for their handicapped childran* 
The kind of dialogue between parent and educator this would foster 
could prove mutually helpful* Parents would learn how to better care 
for their children ^ and the educator would gain further insight into 
the needs of his handicapped student. In general ^ greater communt*- 
cation between the education system and the Navajo co™.uniCy is de^ 
slrable and should be promoted. 

7, Greater communication among the different public agencies 
serving the Navajo Nation and batter coordination of their programs 
in order to improve service delivery* At present , the parent of a 
handicapped Navajo is faced with a confusing array of agencies and 
referrals that leave him criss-crossing the reservation in quest 

of assistance for his child. This kind of ^'bunipln^* of handicapped 
children and parents from one agency to another often ends up with 
no one taking final responsibility for the child* This cime-consuming ^ 
frustrating and oftan futile bureaucratic nightmare should be replaced 
with a more accessible^ flexible , and comprehensive syscam, 
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A of the public schools and BIA schools located on che Navajo 
reservation do have some special education services for the bandicapped, 
includlni resource rooms, support personnel and even some salf-contained 
classrooms for the handicapped. But chey serve , for the most partj pri- 
marily Che slow-learner, and only a small fraGtion of the most mildly 
academically retarded and learning disabled. There araj at present ^ only 
a handful of private residential schools devoted solely to the education 
of the Severely disablad on the Navajo reservation. They arei 

S t^_Mic ^ hag^^_^ssojlatiQn for Sp aerial Education - Located near Window 
Rock, Arizona, Sc. Hichael's is the oldest special education school on 
the reservation. It serves approximately 120 disabled children, with 
approximaCeiy half on a day basis and half boarding. It offers pre^-school, 
academic and pre-^vacational training. One group home has been established 
chat serves sl:c children and several others are being planned* Sc* Michael 's 
also runs one of the few infanc stimulation programs on the rasetvation* 
St* Michael^ s is funded by Che BIA, the Office of Kavajo Economic Opportunity 
and the Arizona Department of Education. 

Ch in lq^ jra l^ey;^chOQ 1 ^ Located at the hearc of the reservation in Chinle, 
Aris^onay the school serves approKimately 40 mentally handicapped children 
ranging in age from five to eighteen. It offers physical therapy^ train- 
ing in life skills, academic and pre-vocational training. The school 
concains one community residence for teen--aiers, with another one about 
to open. 

Navajo Children -s Rehabilitation Center - NCRC is one of the oldest 
centers of this type on the Navajo reservation. It is locaced in Coyoce 
Canyon, New MeKlco* It serves from 15 to 20 mentalfy disabled students and 
its program is similar to thac offered at the Chinla Valley School, 
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A School for Me, Inc, - Founded in 197 6, ASM! is locaced on the canpus 
of the Chuska Boarding School in Tohatchi, Kfew Mexico* This private, 
non-^proflt facility cares for severely' disabled and distuirbad students * 
In 1977 ASMI served up to 76 scudenta ranging in ages from one to twanCy^ 
five* StudenCs with eondicions such as blindness * deafness, seizure 
disorders, autism, funGtional ratardaCion, multiple handicaps and languaga 
problems are served by a variety of programs including infant stimulation, 
life^-skills trainings pre^acadamic ^ academic and vocational education. In 
addition, ASHI gparaces the only shelcared ^^orkshop on the reservation. 

It appears that a lack of fundi is at the root of most of the 
difficulciei in bringing special educational services to the Nav^ajo, 
As mentionad earlier, the BIA has no llne--itam in its budget for special 
education.* Federal legislatiori does eKists however, mandating appropri-» 
ations in the area Indian education and special education* Unfortunately, 
these funds have often been misappropriated by the state governments they 
have been channeled through and have not always reached thosa for whom 
they ware Incended. 

In addition p this kind of funding is usually temporary (it ningt be 
reapplied for every year) and can be cut off at any time. This does not 
provide the kind of stable long^-teM monetary comnitment neadad for tha 
development and maintenance of a sound education program for the handicapped. 

It is essential that Navajosj and all Native Americans bacoma 
aware of what Ims protect righcs In this area, what funds ara avallabli 
to them, and that they demand mora of a voice in how these funds are 
used. Key legislation affecting funding of special educattlon for Mative 
Americans include: 



The Johnson-Q-Ma lley Act of 1934 - Funds appropriaCed under this 
act have been used prifliarily by che BIA to financa the education 
of Indian students in various public school syscims. In affect, 
the fedeiral goverTment has ugad Johnson-0 ■ Halley as a maans of sub-- 
sldlzing che states for their loss of tax revenues from unCaKable 
rasarvation lands* This monay is supposed to be earmarked by the 
states for special prograM for Indian education^ but this has not 
always beea the case. The states , taking advantage of the vague 
proscriptions at the act, and lack of federal fflonltorlng of the 
funding floWj have of cen used the money for general operatlrig costs 
within thalr educational systems rachar than the development of 
specific Indian education programs. Nw regulations establlshad 
in 1971 are supposed to bring this funding under closer scrutiny. 
Funds appropriaCed under Johnson-O " Malley could be applied to special 
education programs for Navajos in public schools on che reservation. 

Elamentary and Secondary E ducation Act oj^ 19 65 Tlie purpose of Tide I 
of this act is to suppLy federal aid to educationally deprived children 
in economically deprassed araas . The act providas grants to states j 
territories and the BIA to raise the level of education for children 
from low-income faiaiiies* "The focus is on helping children whose 
educational achievamant Is below normal; including those w^ith physical, 
mantal, or emotional handicaps* ■■ Grants under the act are to be made 
to schools to provide supplemental education iervices to students whose 
families incomes are below the poverty level. These services would in- 
clude remedial instruction, luidance counsellngj ochef health and welfare 
services, and special equipment. 



Most schools on or near tha Navajo reservation qualify for Title I 
fundiag and have been reGtiving it since its incraduction , Hawever, 
as is the ease wich Johnsoa^O 'Malle^ , monitoring of spindlng has 
been spotCy and abuses have been ^ifld^epread* Monies have been 
used to benefic Che general schoal papulation rather than the 
Navajo children Title I was intended to benefit. 

Adult Ed ueatlQn Act - (Title III of the Elementary and Secoridary 
teandments of 1966 s PL 89^750) The purpese of this act was cq 
e^and educational opportunity and encourage the escablishmant of 
adult public education programs. Section 314 provides grants to 
tha states for the development of Indian adult education programs* 

Indian Education Act of 1972 « (PL 92-318) Title TV of the Education 
Amendments of 1972, the Indian Education Act is supposed to end 
abuses of Johnson-'O'Malley and Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act funding, by requiring the participation of Indians In tha 
planning s operation and evaluation of education prograffls geared 
to answer the special needs of Indian child and adult public 
educatiori* It specifically earmarks monies for use in special 
Indian aducation programs as opposed to general oparational coats. 
The act also astablished tha National Advisory Council on Indian 
Education. 

Impact A id Act - (PL 81^874) Enacted in September of 1950* this 
act was designed Co provide funds for public school systems tn 
compensation for loss of property cax supporc near federal ia- 
stallations. In 1974 Congrass amended 'ihe act r.o increase the 



entlclemenc for handiGappad children. Accocdini do chs Deparcnitsiit 
of Haalth, Educat:ion and Welfara regulations, in order for a 
districC to obtain a higher allotmenc for a handicappad child, 
the child must have a fachGr in the uniformed servicas. In 
response to a class accion suit broughc by three Arisona school 
discricrq on the Navajo reservacion, the U. District Courc 
for the Distriac of Columbia ruled that the Congress intended 
the special antitlemencs prov^ided under the act apply to all 
Indian children, not only those with a parent in the military* 
Therefore, public schools on the Navajo resarvation are enticlad 
to receive funds under this act for each handicapped Navajo child 
Chey serve. 

The J^tive_^_ericjn_ Programs Mt^t^ l^Jl ^ CTitle VIII of the 
Headscart Economic Opporcunity and Comniunlty Partnership Act of 
1974, PL 93=644) the purpose of this acc is to extend the pro- 
grams established under the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
(PL 88-452) including Haadstart programs for children. The act 
auchoriges the Secretary of HCT to provide financial assistance 
to such coMunity sponsored programs among Native Americans ^ 
(Ic is a long held aych that public school districcs on Indlari 
resan/acidna are under extreme hardship because they are noc 
able to tAK Indian property^ property taxes being the tracltlonal 
means of supporting local schools. In face, the contrary is 
true* Local school discricts actually benefit because of fad- 
era! legislation, outlined above, thac guarantees compansatpry 
fundini. It is cha Indian student , parcicularly the handicapped 
students who is cha real loser, however, when local school dls-- 
trices fail to use these funds In Che Danner in which they were 



intendad, i.e. for special Indian programs* It Is hoped Chac 
with increased Indian participation in educational planning on 
a local level, as raandaced by Coagress, and the closer monitoring 
of the allocatiDn of faderal moniaii , chac chis kind or! abuaa will 
soon be anded, ) 

^ejduga tion of AJ I_ Han djcap^pad Children. Act of 1975 - (PL 94-142) 
This act makes receipt of federal funding of the states for edu- 
caclQu programs for tha hatidlcapped contingent on the nireatLon of 
acceptabla state plans for aducacing all eligible handicapnad chil-- 
dren batwaen the a|es of three to eighteen by September, 1978. 
The act racognizes th© unique status of Indiaa handicappad and 
specifies that noaey shall be allocacad to the Departmant of 
the Interior for disbursement amotig its schools on the same basis 
as the states. The Senate Report (No. 94-168) written in con- 
Junccion with the act makes it perractly clear that Indian handi- 
capped children ser^/ed by BIA schools are entitled to the same 
rights as children attending public schools i 

It is the intent of the CorffQittee that all 
requirements applied to state and local edu- 
cation agencies respecting eligibility and 
application shall apply to the Deparcmerit of 
the rncerior and that all benefits and pro- 
tactioni provided for handicapped children 
sarved in scate and local agencies shall also 
be provided to handicapped children served by 
the Department of the Interior. 

Indian 3elf-Detar^inaclJn and Edu^atlQnal_AsL5i5tance Ac t of 1975 - 
(PL 93--638) The purposa or this act is to promote the full par- 
tic ip at ion of Nati^/e .toe r leans in thair owti govarnntant and educa'^ 
tioni and all other programs and services noW' provided by the 
federal government. The act pledges che faderal government to a 



policy of providing Cha Indian with the kinds of educational sarvices 
and opporcunitits which will parratt them to achieva ultlmace self- 
determination. To reach chis goal the act calls for the allocation 
at federal funds to support the cons truccion , maincenanca , and im-- 
provement of aducatlonal facilitlag sar\^ing Native Americans. In 
formulatlni the act, CongresG; recognised that the federal government's 
dotninatlon of Indian education has retarded tlie progress of the 
Indian people ^ and that Indians have the right co control thalr aim 
affairs J especially cheir own educational programs and activities. 

This last act may be the most important in terms of Navajo 
education in geueral and special education services for the handi- 
capped Navajo in particular, tt eupports the Navajo's desire to 
cQntrol their own education system as e:cpressed in the creation of 
the Navajo Division of Education with its goal of one, unified, 
tribally controlled education system on the reservation. Ic is 
hoped that when the Division of Education realises its goals the 
quality of education for all Navajo children will improve. 

In 1973, in recoiniclon of the special needs of the handi- 
capped chlldj the Navajo Division of Education escablished an 
Office of Special Education, According to a position paper pre- 
pared by Che OSE^ "'The educacion of all Navajo children wizh 
special needs will become, for the first time, the direct rasulc 
of actions taken by the Navajo tribe in pursuanca of being self- 
datermining* " The immediate goals outlined by the OSl are: 

— "the coordination and monitoring of existing services for the 
Navajo Nation special education studants; 

— the initiacion of planning, research and program development of 
special education needs; 



~ che devaloptnenC of special educacion scandards and fuide- 
lines for appropriata programs, persotinal and instltucions 
throughout che Mavajo Nation.'' 

The OSE plans to achieva these goals by: 
— overseeing tha proper ImplemanCaCion of fadarals stace and 
Cribal regulacions regarding special educational placemant and 
programing ; 

" promoting parental awareness and Involvemant in the provision 
of appropriate services Co che handicapped; 

" ansuring all handicapped Navajos receive adaquate educacionalj 
dlagnosCic^ and supporc servicas naaded for cha achiavemant of 
their full potential; 

~ working In conj unction yich federal^ state and local agancies 
in cha planning and development of needed programs and services; 
-~ developltig a comprehensive Navajo Nation special education 
plan* 

It will be many years before cha Navajo Division of Education 
and its OSE achieve their goals and begin to act as a fully auCDn-* 
omous and effective agency. In the aeantiae^ the Navajo ^lacion 
must cQntinue co rely on fadsrsl, sCate and local support and ad-- 
ministration of its educatlonai system. As we have seen, the gov- 
ernment hag a long tradition of failure in providing adequace 
educacional services to the Naclve American ^ and the special 
educational needs of ^he handicapped have been almost coraplecely 
overlooked* Ic is time for the American nation co accept its 
responsibility Co the handicapped Native American and see to it 
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chat he lias Che same education opportunities guarancaed all its 
citlzans under Che law* 
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Health Care 



As mentioned earlier, cha Navajo places a high value on 
phy-slcal health and strengch. Although his traditional vlaws 
on Cha causas and cures tot illness acid disability do noc always 
coincide wlch those of modarn medicine, cha Navajo has showi a 
great willingmess to accepc its doccrinea onca they have baen 
proven affective. 

The extremely poor living conditians on the Navaja raserva- 
tidn (inadaquate sanlcary facilities ^ substandard ^ overcrowded 
housings poor nutrition, concajmitiaced water, ate.) make the Navajo 
particularly needful at modtrn health care. Unfortunately ^ due 
to the poor quality or public health care services and their deliv- 
ery on the reservation, the pragmatic Navajo has not bean given 
much reason to trust che whice man^s medicirie. A lack of under-- 
standing of whenj how and where to obtain essantial medical 
services, and the inaecessibility of most of these servicas, 
compounds the problem. In shorty preserving and proQioting the 
good health of the Navajo has bean an uphill battle, with relatively 
lltcla ground gained over the years . 

Since the earliest days of our nation, when army physicians 
treated various tribes ? the federal sovernoienc has been providing 
tnedical services to the Native A^.erlcan. In 1832 tha Congress 
Mda its first appropriation for Indian health In the amount of 
$12,000. Thereafter, Che fsderal government began making provi- 
sions for health sarvices in treaties wich various tribes , (The 
Navajo treaty of 1868 dees not contain such a provision J In 
1873 a Medical Divlsiofi was escablished within the Indian Office, 
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and by L880 it was operacing four hospicals and it etnploy-ed 75 
doctors • 

Over Che years health care for Indians increased and Improvad, 
but ic was always hampered by low CongrassiorLal appropriatians and 
a lack of real undarscanding or the problams of Indian healch* 

One striking sKampla of chis lack of under standing was the 50^ 
called Souchwest Trachoma Campaign launched in 1924 for tha purpose 
of aradicacirig trachoma ^ a contagious viral disease of the eye 
prevalant araoni Indians of the souchwest. The "treatment" for 
trachoma in vogue at the time cons is ted of surgical removal of 
part of the upper eyelid p the tarsus j that contained the cysts 
charaGteris tic of the disease. The ef f ecciveness of this delicace 
and dangerous prQcedure called tarsectomy was unprovan at che timft, 
yet thousands of operations were performedj many on people who 
didn't even have the disease, and by physicians who had not been 
adequately trained Iri the technique* The whole campaign was ir^ 
rasponaiblej and it was a complete failure. 

World War I greatly diminished the Bureau* s doctor supply, 
but poor facilitiaSj equipment, livinf conditions, and salarias 
probably did more to discourage competenc health ptactitianers 
from entering the field, 

Two documents chat were published in the 1920^3 drew wide 
attention to the problems of Indian health. A 1926 Red Cross 
Survey cited the appalling health conditions prevalenc among 
Indian children actending boardin| schools* It found high In^ 
cidences of cuberculosis ^ trachoma, rnalnutrition and physical 
disabilities , The Meriam Reporc of 1928 criticized the Bureau 
for its emphasis on cure rather than prevtncion in its Indian 
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healch program. 

In 1926 the Bureau began to shara its rasponslbllity far 
Indian health with the S. Public Health Service, and a program 
□f haalch educatioii >ras proniotad amonf Nativa Americans* la 1955 
tha Public Healch Service took over Indian healch care entirely^ 
and responsibility now rests with the Divisiori af Indian Healthy 
Public Health Service, Department of Health j Education^ and Welfare. 

This shift in Indian he.^j th care management brousht about a 
rapid expansion of servients and a g^sat improvement in the health 
of Indians* "A ^arked redaction in infant mortality and in deaths 
from infectious diseases such as taberculosis , gascritisj enteritis, 
influenza and pneumonia, ''is one of the more important accompllshQeriCs 
since 1955 J- However, "while reductions in mortality rates from In- 
fectious deseases has been slgnificanCj the incidence of infectious 
diseases has not declined tiotabXy.''- Death and infant mortality races 
among Indians remain higher than those of the general population. In 
1970 the Navajo^s infant mortality race was double that of the Uniced 
States J and average life expectancy was estimated at 63*2 years, 
seven years lass than cha leneral United States populacion. 

This remains the case in spite of che fact that most Indians 
living on reser^/atians today are antitlad to free comprehensive 
medical care. Obviously there is something laclcing in the quality 
and delivery of health cars to the Indian. "The ciast difficult 
problem before the United Scatas Public Health Service today in the 
practice of medicine among indl|ant people is bridging the gap be-- 
tween the hospital and the ill patient in the rural outpost — either 
getting doctors into the country or Indians into medical ins titutians . 
The basic problem among Indians Is the compound problem of poverty and 



ignorance and that among membars of che medical profession is 
their reluctance to practice medicine away rrorn well-aquippad 
hospitals*" 

In spice of the increases in peraonnel and che improvtmenc 
and construccioa of facilities that have taKen place since 1955, 
health care sarvices for the Indian still i^g far behind the 
national standard. Out of the 51 Indian Health Service hosplcals 
serving Native Americans In 1976 only 24 wara accradited and only 
31 met national fire and safety standards , Iti 1970 in the six 
hospitals serving cha Navajo area — ac Ft, Defiance, Shiprock, 
GroTOpQints Ft, Vingate, yinslow and Tupa City chere was a 
'JCaff-^to-^pacient ratio of 1„6 to 1 as opposed co the accepced 
national stEndard of 2*3 to 1. (Many hospitals in the United 
Scaces have ratios as high as 3 co I j HiLm situation is due 
in part to increased Navajo attandance at IHS hospitals. The 
IHS has been able to convince the Mavajos of che value of fflodern 
medicine, but ±z has failed to keep up vich the increased demand 
for services this haa created. 

Staff shorcaies and turnover plagua ch^ IHS for many of the 
same reasons thev plague the BIA school systeEs — isolationj non- 
CQmpetitive salaries j inadequate hcusin^, poor factlicles and so 
on. The use of more Indian personnel might allavlate this prob- 
lem but, although it is the policy of the IHS to train and employ 
Indian persannelj sosc servs in non-^prof essioaal positicns. 

In addition co personnel shortages, there are acute shortages 
of laboratory and technical equipment. 

Such understaf f ingj underf unding ^ and underequipping of IHS 
hospitals results in a health care system chat is not only inadequa 
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but also unsafa. The hospical locacad In Shiprockj in the Navajo 
area, is a case in point. A scudy in 1960 found thac tha hospical 
aeaded 90 nurses Co operace ^fficisncly* (A 1969 survey found a 
total daflcic of 273 nurses in e11 Navajo area hospitals ,) kg late 
as 1974 there trara only 56 nurses anployed ac Shiprock. At laast 
three babias have baen knowri lq have died at the hospical as a rasult 
of inadequate monitoring due to the shortage of nursirig parsonnal. 
ItiaaGOmiQn practice at Shiprock co prop up hoc ties in babies mouths 
at feeding time and then leava them unat tended. If a baby accidan- 
tally inhales the m.±Lk, death can result. (One can only guess at the 
atfflibers of children and adults who manage to survive their hospital 
stays, but are permanently disabled as a restilc of such gross neglect.) 
Is it any wonder many Indians stay aw-ay from the hospital? They are 
quite justifiably afraid they won't cone out alive. 

Health Care and cha Handicapped 

The American Indian suffers from an inordinantly high incidence 
of a number of disabling conditions, many of which are caused or 
a:cacerbated by environmental conditions . As one handicapped Native 
American testified frocn his otni eKpariance at the tnter-Tribal 
Symposium: 

* . . when you are p^or, and you don-t have 
runninf water, and you don^t have heaCj and you 
don^t have Mney to pay for an operation ^ and 
you don-c have money to pay for all the. nec-^ 
essary nutritional iniredianCs that a child 
needs at birth you cannot even buy the 
milk to feed him on thac child grows up 
^v^ith all 'kinds of mulclple handicaps* 

Althou|h dara cha pravalance or disabling condicions among 
^acivi Americans is sketchy, a nuniber of isolaced studies have cotne 



up wich some scartling figures. "I/hila sKact figures for all 
tribes are noc available, IKS and others Indlcaca chac 37'^ of 
young Indiati children encar school wich hearing defaces; 25% 
with spaech, vlsioiialj eniotional and ocher impairments.'^ 

in 1970 the L^niversicy of Tulsa tasted 2^030 BIA school 
scudenta arid found t:hat 76% had soma kind of vision, hearini 
or speech problem. Another study conducCed that same year by 
Uta_h State nniversity involving 2,000 Incar-^mountain Indian 
School students found chat 53% had visual dsfects chat could not 
b€ helpad ^ith corrective lenses. Of 308 students who had their 
hearing cesced, 32% had significant hearing losses, (Todays 
Otitis Medla^ an inflamnacion of the Eaiddle ear that can causa 
hearing imp^irnienc, is uhe numfaar one reported disease ariiQng 
Indians. An IHS survey in 1974 gave the prevalence rate at 
10.5% for Indians of all ages. Yet in 1976, 98% of Indian 
hearing aid raquirements want unmecO 

In addition to high levels of physical disability, there 
is evidence thac aMtional problems are prevalenc on many res-- 
ervations, especially among adolascsntSj particularly chose 
who actend bQarding schools. In many cases , children are iant 
Co boarding schools off -^reservation becausa of their emotional 
problems. But, for reasons dlscussad In the previous secClon, 
children sent to boarding schools are rarely '*cured'' of their 
disturbanGes . In fact, placement in a boarding school only 
seems to wotsmn the problem. A survey taken at the PhoenxK 
Indian School, a typical of f-^raservation boarding school serving 
from 16 diffarenc tribes, during the year 1957-^63 revealad that 



among 1^000 scudencs in residence: 



270 were from broken homes 

105 were from homes whare drinking ^as a major problem 
60 had aKcesaiva drlriking problems 
15 had moderats to savera "jas sniffing" problems 
(149 said they had sniffed glue) 
109 wera lacking in "social adjuscment" 
168 had been axpelled from other schools 
97 wera rafarred to other agencies for psychiatric 

services during the year of the survey 
40 w^ere created for self-inflicted wounds and overdoses 
of medication, 

Tht-ra is also a high incidance rt suicide on 3oma reservations ^ 
and alcoholism is ^^idespread amoni tadlans , On scm rasarvatlons j 
90% of all criminal arrests are alcobol relaced. HDwever_, fe^ 
Indian hospitals have alcoholism treatment programs^ and alcoholism 
Is usually created as a crime rather than a disease an the reservation 

Tha Navajo taservaclon is no aKception whtn it comes to the 
prevalence of handicappiiig conditions. There Is evidence that the 
incidence of certain disabling conditions there is act only higher 
than the national average j but high in comparison co other Indian 
groups . k 1967 study of 3,318 Navajo scudants in boarding schpols 
on cha reservation faund that the prevalence of chronic Otitis 
Madia was'7f^, which is about 13 times greater than that of the 
general population. 

In 19 74 the Navajo Tribes after analyzing data collected 
by public health and social service agencies, estlmacad that the 
pravalence of speech, hearing and vision problenis could run as 
high as 40% of th^ total Navajo populaclon* 



Soma of Che inmediate causas for such high rates of disability 
on the Navajo reser^/aCion are t a high rate of alcoholism and haa^/^^^ 
drtnkitig among prafnanc mothers; inadequate pranacal cstej poor 
nutrttlon; prevalanca of diseases acfectirig unborn childran and a 
htgh btrch race amoag woman over 35* (The last is partially 
attributable to an apparenr delayed tnanopausa among many Nava-io 
woman, which lengchtns tha child-bearing years and Increases cha 
posatbtlity of pragnancy In later lifeO All chesa factors sub- 
stancially increase the risk of a Navajo child baing bam or 
b^cdming physically disabled* 

The Indian Health Servica also raports a high incldance of 
Navajo childreri between the ages of one and five who concracc 
diseases, such as meninglt-is ^ which produce high fevers , that 
often lead Co brain damage. .4pproiclmately 200 infants are ad-- 
mltced CO Public Healch Service facilitias with such diseases 
each year, rhare is no way of knowing how many more cases go 
undetacced until partnananC danage Is done. 

Othar infaccious dlseasas that are well under control in the 
general population are w±d©-Sprsad on the Navajo raservacion. In 
1970 1 according co the USPHS, chare were 270 cases of cuberculosis 
per 100,000 on the Navajo reservacion ^ while thera ware only 19 per 
100,000 in tha general U*S* population; there were 90 casaa of 
rheumatic fe'^^ar as opposed tio 1*6 in tha general population and 
IjlZO cases of hepacltis versus 223. 

Ac present there are eight IKS service unr.ts located on or 
near the Navajo raservaclon. Five have hospitals , two have hsalth 
centarSj and one^/rias an Indian medical can tar. '*In 1970 1 the Mavajo 
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area Indian Heaich Advisory Board was formally ascablishad bv 
the Tribej and chrouih It cha Tribal Cguncil concinues Co press 
for improvad healch sarvicas and facilicias on the reservation. 
Despite chair jdint efforts, however, the health of che Navajo 
is comparabla to thac of cha genaral population of the anltad 
States 20 to 25 yaars afo,'^ 

Clearly the f/ideral goverrment is not fulfilling its obll-^ 
gat ion to the resmrva*;^on Navajo in its delivery of health care 
and ralated services. The handicapped Navajo Is particularly 
vulnerable, because there are no publicly spansored rehabilitative 
or mental health care sarvices to speak of located on the Navajo 
reservation. The handicapped Navajo must of can travel great 
distances to receive the ipecial Craatment he needs, and is often 
forced to dwell off the reservation. 

In order to bring Navajo health and health care up to a par 
with the rest of the nation , the following must be provided: 

1. k contlnuua of free modern comprehensive medical services 
accessible to Navajos of all ages on the reservatlQn 

2. Early childhood scraeninf, diagtiosls and intervention so 
that disabling disorders can be discoverad and their effects 
corrected or amelioraced. Since the highest percencage of 
deaths amons Navajos occurs among infants and children ^ and 
the majority of illnesses that lead to disablirig conditions 
also occurs amoni children Cmicrobial infections, etcO, the 
need for intproved health care for Navajo children cannot be 
stressed too much. 



3. Continued monitoring of health through regular physical 
examinacions throufhout Life, and the provision of appropriate 
creatmint, therapy and reliabllitativ© sarvicas where indicaced, 
(Ac present there a^-e no rehab iLitatian facilities for the handi- 
capped on the Navajo reservation,) 

4, All ongoing program of preventiva health care and public 
health aducatlon. The best way to halt the progress of disease and 
disabling disorders is to prevent them from occurlng altogetheri 
the best w&y to achieve that goal ia to Inform paople about good 
health practices ^ and let them know wham and where to seek medical 
assistance. Such a prograia should include: 

a) prenatal care by quallfisd Mdical personnel; 
this would entail: the provision of an adequate 
diet for the raother; monitoring of her health in 
order to uncover and traat unsuspected diseases 
chat might effect che fatus; monitoring of the 
fetus via modern in utero assessment techniques; 

b) guidance in planning pregnancies ^ particularly 
for fflothers over 33; 

c) proper nucricion for the aursing mother and 
the infant; 

d) fostering of hospital deliveries , particularly 
in cases where difriculty is anticipated, in order 
to prevent birth injuries; 

e) prompt intensive care for children born ill or 
prematurel/ ; 



f) imBiunigaClon of expectant ttiQcher?, and infancs 
against diseases, such as Rubella, kno^^ to causa 
birth defects or aarly childhood disabilities | 

g) inscructioti of parents in modern child care l^. 
and hygenlc techniques, and how to identify physi- 
cal problems in their child; Csotne IHS hospicals 

have prenatal classes and cliaics for instruction 
in child carsj but they do riot reach nearly all 
those who could benefit from them) ; 

h) a program of instruction for parents of handi- 
capped childreiij that would acquaint them with 
their child's special physical needs , and teach 
them how to care for them* 

5. An autreach health cars program that would seek out those disabled 
or diseased Navajos Iri rsMce areas , far from hospitals and adequate 
medical treatment j in order to provide them with the services they need, 
Ir they can't or won'r; seek medical treaCment, it should be brought to 
them, 

6. A comprehensive Mental Health Care Program on^che reservation. At 
present chare are no cental health care naciliclas on the Navajo reserva^ 
tion. Emoclonally disturbed or mentally ill children and adults have 

to be sent off the reservation to receive treatment, rne Indian Healch 
Service eiaploys a few psycholgiis cs , psychiatrists and CDunselorSj but 
not nearly enough to meet the present nasd. 

7. An alcoholism trsacsitnC and counseling program. At prasant no such 
program eKisns an the Navajo rasarvaclon in spits of the obvious need. 
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8. Cencralization and coordination of the healch care delii/ery 

syscam on tha raservation. Navajo parencs should be able to ob- 
CaiQ medical services and evaluation for cheir children at one 
stop. They ahould not ba forced to Ciravel back and forth across 
Che resgtrvacion in search of complete health care, or be forced 
CO waic long parlods before they can see a physician. 

The inprovement and e-Spansion of the presently inadequace 
rilS diagnostic services and clinic facilities, and an increase 
of medical personnal would make healch care more accessible to 
Che reser%-ation Navajo. Increased cooperation becween local, 
s--Ai&, federal and prlvace racilttits would also contrlbuce to 
the alleviation of che probltni. This kind of cooperation Is aa- 
santial for those Mavajoa in naed of treatment by specialists the 
IHS is unable to smploy. 

9. More awareness and undefstandinf on tha pare of Che IHS ami 
ica personnel of the unique problems of Navajo healch, such as 
the Mavajo's reiucCance to be hospicalized , his difficulty in ob- 
Caining adequace nutrition, sanltacion, etc, 

10. Free CransportaCion far all NTavajos to health centers, In- 
ciudlng frae ambulance ser'/ica, 

11. Most importantly for the achtavement of a decent acandard of 
health on the reservation, general living conditions must be Im- 
proved. Poverty and diseasa go hand in hand, and until the standar 
of living on the Navajo reser^/acion is Improved, disease and handl- 
ca-^ped can never be adequacely concroUed. 



At the root of inadequate health care delivery on the Navajo 
reservatioti lies insufficient funding, Federal appropriaclons for 
Navajo area clinics ^ hospital space, staff etc* are based on popu^ 
laclon figures s and chase are the source of much controversy. The 
results of Independent census surveys differ with the U.S, Bureau 
of census figures for Che Navajo area. The independent surveys put 
the actual population conaiderably higher than the Bureau's does, 
Furthermo«i health care and treament for the dlsabl^c Is necessari 
quite costly and budgecing for it cannot be based on ^.itlmates of 
cost of healch care for the general Navajo pop^^xatj.:.fi. In addition 
funds thac are available are not always earmarked in the most effi-^ 
cient ^»?ay. For axamples there seems to be an abundance of federal 
funds for training Navajo health care personnel, but not enough to 
provide espioyment for them whm their training Is completed. 

Federal laglslation designed to alleviate some of the problP.as 
in this ar^a includes: 

Maternal and Child Health and Hental Retardation Planning Amendments 
of 1963 - (PL 88-165) This act deals with the prevantion and amello-- 
ration of the effects of mental retardation. It increased funding 
for Maternal and child health services and provided grants for mater- 
nity and infant care for rnrv . .ers unlikely to receive auch care. 

Mental Ratargatioa Facilities arc Commurilty Mental Heal th GenCr3rs 
Construction. Act of 1963 - (PL 38-154) This act provides for the 
expansion of e:cis£lns mental racardacion programs and the creacion 
of new ones, It established irancs to states to assise in the con-^ 
itruccion ot public and norL-pronlt facilities providing diagnostic 
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aervlcei , treacment, aducationj training, cuscodial care services 
and sheltered workshops for the aentally retarded. 

Indian Salf-^Detarmlnation and Ed ucatiQnal Aasistance Act of 1975 

(PL 93-638) Section 104 Qh) of this act scaCes: 

The secreCary of Healf;h Educatlori and Welfare 
may , . , make grancs to any Indian tribe or 
tribal organization for the development, con- 
structionp operation, provlslonj or maintenance 
of adequate health facilities or services in- 
cluding the training of personnel for work from 
funds appropriated to the Indian ttaalth Service 
£ot Indian health serv^lces or Indtari health 
facilities. 

Indian Health Cars laLproveTnent Act of 19 76 - (PL 94-^437) 
Recogfliztng the federal governnient ■ s failure to meet the health 
amdi of the Indian people, Congress declared in this act that 
ic is the "policy of this naclon" to provide -'thd highe^c possible 
healch status to Indians and to provide axis ting Indian health 
iervices with all resources necessar^^ to affecf. that puiic-.y,*' 

Tlcle I of this act provides grants for training of Indian 
health personnel. 

Title II auchorizes appropriationL for improved health cara 
services^ specifically in the areas of patient cara, field healthy 
dental care, cormnunicy and in-patient aental health services, cher 
aputic and rasldentlal craataent centers, crsatmenc and control of 
alcoholism, maintenance and repair of facilities and the training o 
cradltional Indian practitioners in mental health. 

Title 111 provides monies for the cons true cion and renovation 
of hospitals, health centers, health stations j staff housing and 



ocher facilities of tha IHS, It also calls for prior consultation 
'■with any Indian tribe to be si|nif icancly affected by any such 
eKpendl'^ure for the purposa of determining and, whetever practicabli 
honoring tribal praferencM concerning zhm sise ^location, type, and 
othar charaetaristica of any facilicy on which such axpenditure is 
to be made,'' Furthetmorej such facilities where applicable ''shall 
meat the standards of che Joint Conmiittee on Accredicaclon of 
Hospitals," 

CAsida from funding provided under federal laglslation, money 
now being spent to care for disabled ^avajos In of f ^reservation fa-- 
cilities could be fr^ed for use In the eatabllshment and support of 
neaded on^rasarvatlon facilities*) 

Clearly the f adtfal go ^ernment and the IHS have failed to meet 
the haalth needs of the Navajo, particularly the handicapped Navajo, 
There has never baan ^ sarious commitment to the eradication of 
disaase, and the amelioracion of handicapping condicions on the 
Navajo raservatlon* Until the government acceptg ics responsi- 
bility in this areas ^lavajo health and health cara will continue 
to lag far behind tha tesc of the anacion. 

Housing and Emp 1 o vTie n c 

Two other importarit elements in the lives of handicapped 
Nacive Americans are ho using and amploymenc* On the Navajo reser- 
vation, whare most housini is substandard and unemploymenC is 
close to 60% j the sltuacion of tha handicEpped vich re|ards to 
adgquata housing and eniplayment is parcicularly acute. Their 
needs must compete with those of the general Navajo population. 

7^ 



As menclaned earlier^ most handicapped Navajos '^ho art not 
hidden at home ara sent off-reservation to boarding schools and 
iastitutlons , a situation whi^h is most unsatlsfaccory * The 
Drily accfipcable soluclon cc t:..^ problem seems to be tha resettle 
metit of handlcappad Navajos now housed o f £-reservatioa in facili 
CiEs on the reservaClon, This is the goal of the Navajo Delnsti 
tutionali^ation Project^ established in 1976 by a grant from the 
Department of Haalthj Education and Welfare. 

But before handicapped Navajos can be resetclsd on the 
reservation, alternative housing has to be found or craated 
for Cheni-. The few private facllicias already located on the 
reservation are not equipped to handle a large influx of new 
residents, (There are two group homes currently atrving the 
devalopmeritally disabled on the reservations in addition Co the 
residential facilities for children located at St. Michael ■ s 
Schoolj Chinle Valleyj A School for Me^ Inc. and the Navajo 
Childran^s Rahabilitatlon Center,) 

It is generally agreed by most professionals in the field 
that the small group residence is preferable to the large insti^ 
tutlon for housing the handicapped* This would also seam to be 
tha ideal solution for housing the handicapped on the Navajo 
reservation* The problem lies in finding funds for the creation 
of new facilities and the expansion and maintenance of those that 
already exist* The BIA has bean able to supply some monies for 
general operational costs for residenclal services , but needed 
"'scart-up" funding to cover conscructlon , initial staffinis and 



equipment 7urchase has proveti ciore difficult to come by. 

Minimal financial assistance Is also made available by 
the Housing and Cgmunicv Pev^elopment Act or 1977 (PL 95^128) . 
Thi^ acC continues Cha ffUD policy of making loans available to 
public Egancias wancing to provide houaing and facilities for 
the eldarly and the handicapped. It also authoriged HtJD to 
insure any mortgage for housing consisting of eiiht or more 
living units ^hen at least half are spacifically designed for 
use and occupation by the alderly or handicappad. 

in addition^ the act creacad the position of Special Assistant 
for Indian and Alaskan Natlva Programs within HITD. The special 
assistant is responsible for coordination and oversaeing all pro-- 
grams relating to Indian and Alaskan Native housing and conmunity 
development . 

Clearly, housing for handicapped ^facive Americans must be 
given a higher priority by the federal government. 

Finding employment Is equally difficult for the handicapped 
Native American. Vocational training on the Navajo reservacion 
is limited and often inappropriacs (sea section on education) and 
finding jobs on the reservation for those who have successfully 
completed such training is next to impossible. At present, there 
is only ona sheitered ^^orkshop on the Navajo reservation located 
at A School for He, Inc, 

In July of 1975, the Navajo Vocacional Rahabilitatlon Project 
was established with a granc from the Arisona Department of Econoniic 



Security/RahabillCaCion Services Bureau for the purposa of developing 
a comprehensive vocatiocial rehabilitation services plan for the Navajo 
reservation and expanding and creating ^mpLoyiBent and craining oppor- 
Cunities for saverely handicapped HavajQs, One of tha first things 
on the Project's agenda was the establishment of The Toyei Opportunity 
Canter and Shelcersd Industries (TOGSIN) , The residential program 
plans to evencuaXly provide a full spectrum q£ vocational services 
for the severely handicapped Navajo , including sheltered employment. 

Federal leglsLation that could be tapped for funds to improva 
Craining and job opportunities for Che handicapped Navajo includes: 

Vocational Sduca tlgn^ Ac t of 1963 - (PL 8g-329, amended Oct. 12, 1976 - 
PL 94-482) This act authprizes federal grants Ca states for tha 
development 5 improvemeat and maintenance of vocstional edu^acion 
programs for people of all educational levels. The act specifically 
states that: a percentage of funds should be set asidefor handicapped 
youths in depressed areas ^ho are unable to function in regular vo^ 
catlonal education programs, 

ComprehanBiva Employment and Training Act Qj _ig73^ - (PL 93^203) 
The purpose of this acc is "to provide job ttainlng and employment 
opportunities for economically disadvantaged, ^tnemployed and under- 
employed persons and to assure that tralnini and ocher services lead 
to ma^imuia employmant opportunities.** Title IH of the act singles 
out Indian and Alaskan native communicies as special need carget 
groups for CETA funding of manpower programs* 

In handicapped Navajos are to achieve any samblance of ickdapandence 
they muse have appropriate training, work, and an adequate Income, At 



presenc, most vorking aga handicapped Navajos are either cocally 
dtpendettt on their families i an institution, or meager government 
disability stipands for chelr support. (The avera|e stipead is 
approximately $160 a nonch, >Iany handicapped Navajos are unaware 
that they are avan sltgibla far public assistance or disability 
banef its * ) 

A Word About the Handicapped in J'BQrdar tQWTis" 

Savaral so-callad "bordertowna'S such as Gallup, Ne^ MaxicOj 
that are situated just outside the Navajo resarvation actract 
a aumber of displaced handicapped Navajos, These are individuals 
i^ho because of years of instlCLitionaliaaciQn or other reasons have 
lost contact with their families and have nowhere to go. They coma 
Co the bordercowris seeking the services, inexpensive housing and 
employmenC they cannot find on the reservation, Unf ortunacely j 
opportunities in the bordercows are usually no less liaited than 
chose on the resarvation, (fat example ^ thare is only one iroup 
homa in Gallup that hQuses four handicapped Navajos*) Furthermore, 
no One seems to want Co assime rsspons tbillcy for providing services 
CO the handicapped in botdertowTis . Local governments feel the 
responsibilicy lies with che Tribe or the BIA; and the BIA and the 
Tribe have refused to eKtend their Jurisdiccion beyond reservation 
boundaries t A.s a result of this bureaucracic buck-passlrig , the 
handicapped Navajo in the bordarCowTL has tended to fall between 
the cracks. Ifnac is needed is a joint locals BIA and Tribal effort 
to Identify these individuals and sea to ic that they are provided 
wlch the kinds of services and assistance chey need. 
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ConftluslQn 

The pllghc of the handictpped Nai:ive Aaarican Is serious 
but noc hopeless. So Mny ai his prQblams are closely r^laced 
to the problema confroncing all resarvaciori dwellers ™ povetcyj 
lgmo,rance, Isolation, malnucricion, ovarcrowding and disease* 
It is impossibla to geparaCe the basic needs of the handicapped 
Native Ainerlcan from those of his able-bodied brochers. Until 
overall living condlt±Qns Irnprove on reservations j Native Amart- 
cani will continue to develop haadicapping conditions at a hifher 
rate than the rest of the population^ and those so afflicted vllL 
continue to live the lives of the lowest of the low, outcasts 
aTnong outcasts in our saciety. 

The Navajo and other Native American groups have learned 
Che hard way that the7 caanot trust the white man-s repeated 
promised to improve their lot. Thay know chat the white man is 
largely to blase for tha situation of hardship they are forcad 
to live in, but they reali^a thac they are the ones who are loini 
Co have to get themselves ouc of it. 

This kind of realization is of particular impGrtance to the 
handicapped Native American* As Bruce Raoiraz of che Council for 
Exceptional Children puc it at the Inter--Tribal Symposiums "I 
think for too long ^j^, as Indian people, have depended on che 
Bureau of Indian Affairs to look after our bast interests. The 
hard fact of the matter Is chac the only way the Bureau of rndian 
Affairs responds to our naads is if chay are prodded and pushed," 
In other words, the only way handicapped Native Americans are 
going Co git the publiG servtces and facilities they need and 



have a rlghc to Is hy exerctng pressure on herecofore unresponslva 
government agencies . 

One of Che first priorities of any grassroocs movemenc to 
achieve parity for the handicapped must be public education* ' ^ 
public, particularly the families o£ the handicapped, n-ust be made 
a^/are of the true nature of handicaps. The last vegtiges of cul-^ 
tural prejudice concerning handicaps must be wiped out, and the 
concept of the handicap de-stigmacized — neutralized ™ through 
knowledge. 

WTien this Is acccmpllshed, parents of che handicapped must 
then be educated regardiag their legal rights and Che services 
available to the^ - children. Most parents of handicapped ^Tacive 
Americans remain unaware of their rights and their children are 
not being served today even though lagislacion establishlnf 
their rights to services w^as enact. ^^d several years affo. 

Those NfaCive American parents who have been made aware of 
their rights have showTi a great willrungness to use a variety of 
well escablished means to procure and protect these rights* The 
most affective Mans used so far seems Co be organiaation into 
advocacy groups. 

The Dine' Association of Retarded Citizens is a good eKample 
of this kind of advocacy orianiaation* More parents of handi- 
capped Native Americans need to be organized in this manner, so 
Chey can formulate common goals by puCtini pressure on those 
public agencies and persons responsible for filling their needs. 

In order to apply pressure where it will do the most good, 
these parent |roaps must make it their business to educate them-- 
selves regarding sKisting legislatian relevant co their cause. 



pocenclal sources of funding for neadad services and facilities, 
procedures invol'/ad in applying for grancs and loans, whac public 
agency or official to go to for which problt^.m and ho on. Much 
of this informacion can be obtainad frcm other establiahed nacional 
handicapped advocacy organizacions . (Although ic musC be rememberad, 
chat the special r&lacionship rasarvation inhabitancy have with the 
United States government may raise legal questions other groups do 
not have to confront.) In genaral, it is a gorl idea for Native 
American handicapped advocacy organizations to bo assocfaced 
with established national organisations. They can learn from the 
e:cperiences of chese groups and iain a broader hearing for their 
causa. 

Native American organizations should not , however , become 
dependent on national organizations. This would in the long run 
only i^eaken their cause. As we have seen, the problems of the 
handicapped Native American are unique and demand unique solu- 
tions, ^4hil£ national omizations can be of great help to Native 
American advocacy groups , they cannot ultimately solve their 
problems for them. They must assume this responsibility themselves* 
As Phil RoosQ, Executive Director of the National Asjaciation of 
Retarded Citizens said ac che Inter-Tribal Symposiums 

We have learned that no one helps us , . * , 

unless we help ourselves. We have learned 

that we gain strength through unity, I'TMn 

we speak with one voice then we have power. 

Then we can exert clout and we can derive 

mutual support and mucual strengch from unity. 

We have also learned at NARC than we must respect 

the local ways of doing things. We musr respect 

the Navajo way and the Hopi way and the Sioux way , . . 

As a national gr|anizacion we can support you. 

ERIC 



We can sp^^ak on behalf of your needi; , but 
we must ieu you find the local soLutions 
in your own way. 

Greater comiiiunicacion and coordii: : ^lon bacw^en the various 
^acive American advocacy graups should be foscarad. Tiie firat 
Inter--Tribal STmposium should not bacoma che Last Incar-Tribal 
Symposium. This kind uf open eKchanga of information. Ideas and 
stracagy can only strangiihen the movanianc for handicapped Native 
Amaricari rights* 

The logical outcome of this movemenc is, of course j compi.ete 
tribal control of planning and sar^^v^es for their hand-^,capped. 
Ultimate tribal self --determinacion and iudependenca has long been 
the expressad goal oc the fedaral govarrinient * In working towards 
this end, t;rlbal organizations , particularly the Navajo NationLj 
have gradually begun taking over and consolidating administrative 
responsibility in areas former ■ J nated by federal, state 
local agencies. In order to fev .\ta this transition in 

area of facilities and servicas for tha handicappadj the Navajo 
Nation and other tribal entities must work on devaloping the ad- 
ministrative skills J personnel and expertise naedad for the 
success Tul assumption of rasponsibilicy * 

In the intarim, the public agencies that are now responsible 
for the welfara of the handicapped Native American should work 
closely with the tribes to provi..^ them with the tools they need 
to achieve a successful takover and thay should continue to work 
closely with them even aftar this goal has been achieved. Tribal 
self-determination does not imply federal abdication of its re^ 
sponsibilities to the .ribe. It is not a severing of the ralatlon- 
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ship, buc a changa in LL'I direcr-'' on , The salr-decermining cribe 
will becarae more like a stata in its relationship with cha federal 
government, and should ba ancitiled to the sania kind of aid and 
asslstatice that the states nro in areas such as the cons cruction , 
imprrvements equipping and maincaining of facilities for the 
handicapped. 

Ail this will necessarily involva a graacar idealoglcal and 

Cinancial commitment on the part of the United Statas govammant 

CO Che welfare of the handicapped Nacive American, The Investment 

will pay off, in the long run, however , as more and mora handi^ 

■ 

capped Naciva toericans , no longer ftrcad to waste their lives a*: 
government expense in outmoded institutions, become Independent j 
producUive members of their communities * 
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